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Y ADVISES CARE 
a LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


Royal Manager Tells Field Men That 
’ This is no Time for Hasty 
Payments 











RESPONSIBILITY OF SPECIALS 





Discusses Requisites for Success of 
Company Field Representatives in 
His Brooklyn Address 





Fred W. Day, manager of the Royal, 
in a frank and careful analysis of the 
present industrial and commercial situ- 
ation, as reflected in the insurance busi- 
ness, told members of the Suburban 
New York Field Club on Monday of 
this week that the time has arrived 
when the payment of losses in slam- 
bang, careless, without investigation 
fashion must cease. He declared that 
all assureds do not look alike to the 
company. During the great expansion 
of the war and following the war, when 
fires cost business institutions — real 
money and when business practically 
wrote itself, so great was the demand 
for coverage, the average loss was 
lecitimate, which fact was patent on its 
face. Now, when quite often a $20,000 
stock is hand-in-hand with a $30,000 
policy, values having gone down, the 
special agent and adjuster must be on 
the job every minute, working harder 
and more conscientiously than ever be- 
fore. The time for rushing payment of 
losses—“payment by telegraph,” as it 
were—has gone by. In other words, 
there should be a discrimination in loss 
claimants. 

Discrimination Between Claimants 

Mr. Day picked his language very 
carefully as he approached this subject. 
He said there were certain types of 
household furniture losses where the 
circumstances of the fire spoke for 
themselves, and where there should be 
no delay in payment. There are cer- 
tain types of factory losses of which 
the same could be said. On the other 
hand, there is another type of loss 
where companies should take their 
time in paying, the representative first 
making sure that all the rights of the 
company have been respected. 

‘IT am not trying to advise you 
gentlemen who do not represent my 
company what you should do, but I will 
say that I am merely reflecting the 
opinion of a large group of managing 
underwriters, some of whom feel even 
more strongly -on the subject than I 
do,” was a comment. 

Responsibility 
All through his talk, which covered 
(Continued on page 24) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States in 1804 


~PHCENIX~ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 























COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


Limited of London 
United States Head Office 


55 John Street 


New York City 
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THE 


1921 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
widen since organization still in force. 








For information address: 


Home Office, Des Moines 
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COMMISSIONER REFUSES 
LUNCH INVITATION 


Wilson, of Colorado, Turns Down Hos- 
pitality of President Fairchild, 
Mountain States Life 














HOW CONTROVERSY STARTED 





Telegrams From Interested Parties 
About Stock-to-Policyholders 
Proposition 





The relations between Earl Wilson, 
insurance commissioner of Colorado, 
and C. W. Fairchild, president of the 
Mountain States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, former commissioner of Colorado 
and former president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, are strained as a result of the con- 
troversy over the proposition of offer- 
ing stock in the Mountain States to 
prospective policyholders. 

President Fairchild invited the com- 
missioner to a luncheon of the agents 
of the Mountain States Life. Commis- 
sioner Wilson has declined in a letter, 
a copy of which is printed herewith. 

The Wilson Letter 
Dear Mr. Fairchild: I hereby acknowl- 


edge receipt of your letter requesting 
me to be present at a luncheon given 
by the Directors of* your Company, at 


which all of your agents are expected 
to be present, and for which } thank 
you. 

In this you ask me to explain Order 
No. 84 to the agents. I believe that it 
is perfectly clear, and you as a former 
Commissioner and President of the 
Company are well qualified to instruct 
them in the ethics of clean Lfe insur- 
ance. 

I feel that I cannot accept this invita- 
tion for fear that I may again be mis- 
quoted like I have been in some of your 
literature and newspaper articles as 
given out by the company. 


Hoping that all of your agents attend, 
and that you will give them the proper 
instructions as regards Order No. 84 
I am EARL WILSON 

This is the latest chapter in the con- 
troversy. Recently it was reported that 
the insurance commissioner had _per- 
mitted the company to renew its license 
with the understanding that ten condi- 
tions be complied with. The Eastern 
Underwriter prints three telegrams 
which it has received regarding the con- 
troversy in response to wires from this 
office for information. The first tele- 
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gram is from President Fairchild, who 
said: 


“Mountain States Life has no con- 


troversy with Commissioner Wilson. Its 
license was never interfered with and 
order issued by him March 18 entirely 
cleared company of charges made by 
competitors. The company is writing 
a satisfactory volume of bus‘ness and 
making good progress otherwise.” 

The second telegram ‘s from Commis- 
sioner Wilson. who wired: 

“License of Mountain States Life re- 
newed by this department March 18 
company having complied with condi- 
tions of our original order.” 

Hodnette’s Wire 

The third came from M. G. Hodnette, 
manager of the Union Centra! Life, 
Denver, who took the lead in the fight 
on the stock to policyholder proposi- 
tion. It follows: 

“The entire legitimate life insurance 
fraternity in Colorado has united to 
assist Commissioner Wilson in enforc- 
ing his recent ruling against the Moun- 
tain States Life, which has given indi- 
cation that it is trying to evade the con- 
ditions set out. The license was re- 
stored March 18 on written assurance 
made that all of the ten points would 
be fully complied with. 

“Affidavits have been presented to 
Commissioner Wilson proving that com- 
pany is not comp’ying with require- 
ment that it separate stock selling from 
life insurance selling. Commissioner 
Wilson promises to further investigate 
and correct these. complaints and any 
other irregularities. Colorado life men 
maintain a solid front to sustain Com- 
missioner Wilson’s stand.” 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
as was recently published in The East- 
ern Underwriter vassed resolutions urg- 
ing that local associations combat or- 
ganizing mauagers of new companies 
“which have revised and revamped the 
old stock with policy schemes and sim- 
ilar deceitful devices which were 580 
fully exposed fifteen years. ago as being 
injurious alike to people and compa- 
nies and which have long been forbid- 
den bv the penal laws of many states.” 
It endorsed the position of Insurance 
Commissioner Wilson of Colorado. 

The Ten Conditions 

The ten conditions to which Commis- 
sioner Wilson asked the Mountain 
States to subscribe follow: 

1. The assets of the insurance com- 
pany shall be such only as are author- 
ized by the statute. Legal securities 
shal be substituted for those which, 
however valuable, are not legal. 

2. All policies shall give a full $5,000 
coverage from the date thereof for a 
full $5.000 premium as charged. Poli- 
cies already issued shall be adjusted 
accordingly. 

3. The Mountain States Service Com- 
pany shall make and maintain a bona 
fide public offering of all the stock in 
said insurance company which it has 
for sale. 

4. The forms of application for stock 
and for insurance shall be on separate 
sheets of paper and entirely separate 
and distinct. 

5. The Service Company and its ag- 
ents, in offering stock for sale and in 
soliciting for insurance, shall offer the 
same in such a way that neither propo- 
sition will be in any manner contingent 
upon the acceptance of the other, either 
direct'y or indirectly. One. proposition 
shall not be submitted until a definite, 
final and complete decision has been 
reached by the prospective purchaser 
upon the other; and when such final de- 
cision upon one proposition is reached 
it must not be altered in any way by 
the submission to the prospective pur- 
ehaser of the other proposition. 

6. If stock is subscribed for by a 
policyholder the subscription contract 
shall be worded in such a way that at 
certain reasonabie intervals the pur- 
chaser may pay for it. in cash. 

7. If stock is to be paid for by divi- 
dends upon a polity the policyho'’der 
shall have the right to have such divi- 
dends in cash at any time should he so 
desire. 
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by calling at 








REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 
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Phone 6030 Cortlandt 























8. Dividends which have been applied 
on stock shall not be forfeited if the 
policy lapses. ‘ 

9. All interest earned upon the notes 
given in payment of subscription to 
capital stock will go to the company. 

10. It will be the duty of the company 
to see that the agents clearly under- 
stand the conditions herein that pertain 
to the selling of insurance or stock. 
The company will be held strictly ac- 
countable for the actions of the agents. 





POLICY BILL ADVANCED 

The New York Assembly has ad- 
vanced to third reading the bill of As- 
semblyman Borkowski, amending Sec- 
tion 101 of the Insurance law by provid- 
ing that a standard life policy shall con- 
tain a provision that the policy shall be 
incontestable after it has been in force 
during the lifetime of the insured for 
a period of two years from its date of 
issue. 





The Colorado Life, of Denver, will 
abandon organization and re-insure its 
business in the Western National Life 

of Cheyenne. 


T. R. Fell to Start 
Class in Psychology 


AGENTS TO GET CERTIFICATES 





Any Fulli-timer Eligible to Member- 
ship; Favors All-Year-Around 
Salesmanship Courses 





T. R. Fell, New York City manager 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, will start 
a class in psychology on April 11, which 
will have several novel features. This 
was decided at a meeting in his office 
in lower Broadway; which was attend- 
ed, among others; by Albert T. Poffen- 
berger, Professor of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Columbia. 

Mr. Fell said that the class is being 
started this month with the object of 
promoting the class in life insurance 
salesmanship to be opened in this city 
next fall, and, at the same time, to prove 
to the life insurance agents of this city 
that a course in psychology will ben- 
efit them. Mr. Fell added that he be- 
lieved a course in life insurance sales- 
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Monthly payments 








Hartford 


NEW 


Total and Permanent 
Disability Agreement 
No period of waiting. 


Payments begin immediately upon approval 
of claim, and date from cae of amet of 


Waiver of future premiums becomes effect- 
ive immediately upon approval of claim, and 
any premium paid during disability after 
receipt of such proof (but before approval of 


fonthl continue (during such 
disability) until maturity of siett ‘ 


| Proceeds of Policy at Maturity paid i pion 
no deduction because Hi csapilrsaggnes 


during such disability. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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manship should be maintained in this 
city the year around, so that life ingyr. 


ance agents would have an opportunity 
to take such part of the course as their 
time would permit, permitting the ag. 


ent to complete the course without jp. 
terfering with his work, and re iving 


a certificate when he had completed the 
course. 

“There is to be no expense to any 
agent to take the course which Mr, 
Fell is organizing, but no agent will be 
accepted as a student who does not 
first declare his intention to attend al] 
lectures,” it was stated. “Examina.- 
tions will probably be held from time 
to time and those who are behind in 
their studies will be dropped and a} 
lowed to enter another course la on. 
Lectures will be held in the downtown 
section between 1 o’clock and 2 o'clock 
three days a week. Any full-time life 
insurance agent is eligible for member. 


ship in the class. It is believed that 
the friendships which the agents of dif- 
ferent offices will make during their 
studies will be one of the benefits de. 
rived.” 





Agent’s Frame of Mind 
Measures His Success 


SAYS HEAD OF CONTINENTAL 





Optimistic Attitude Resulting in Com- 
pany Writing Big Increase in 
Volume This Year 





Wilmington, Del., April 6-—The 
Continental Life of Wilmington, Del., 
has entered West Virginia and also does 
business in the District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. The bulk 
of its business is written in Delaware 
in the vicinity of Wilmington. Wilming- 
ton is practically built around the Du 
Pont plants and with the Du Ponts cut- 
ting both wages and employes, the cry 
of poor business was raised in Wilming- 
ton. Yet here the Continental Life re- 
ports an increased business of fifty per 
cent. 

Philip Burnet was asked how it was 
that his company was able to write an 
increased business of such an extent 
in Wilmington and what the general 
outlook was. Here is his reply: 

“Our business seems too good to be 
true. At any time we look for it to 
go to the dogs. We looked for it to do 
so the beginning of the year, yet look 
at our wonderful increase. So we hope 
for the best. 

“The whole thing about poor business 
is the frame of mind of the agent. If 
he makes up his mind that business will 
be poor, then it will. But leave the 
agent say to himself that he will write 
more business and he will. 

“Here in Wilmington, the city is built 
practically around the Du Ponts. Last 


September an order went out to cut the 
employes down ten per cent. Word 
went back that this was done and an 
order went back to lay off another ten 
per cent. About forty per cent of the 


force has been laid off yet we are doing 
a wonderful business. 

“The mortality rate this year looks as 
though it will be very low. One cause 


of this is that people are eating less. 
The war taught them to get along with 
less and it was one of the best things 


that could have happened. 
“While we are expecting the worst, 
1921 looks as though it will show a 


slight increase over last year. The mor- 
tality rate will be lower. The poople 
are better educated to insurance: they 


know what it is. The agent this year 
must be a salesman. If he makes up 
his mind that business will be good, he 
will write a good business. 

“This year the agent must be more 
than an order-taker—he must be a hard 
worker and a good salesman. But, suc- 
cess this year means the frame of mind 
the agent isin. We need more optim- 
ism and a littlée-less of the pessimism 


* some folks havé been feeding us. Our 


agents have been impressed with the 
fact that there is no business <depres- 
sion and just look at the result.” 
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Howard S. Sutphen | 
Returns to Pittsburgh 


MEMBER OF GENERAL AGENCY 





Equitable, of Iowa, Managers in West- 
ern Pennsylvania Are St. Clair, 
Golden & Sutphen 





One of the most important deals 
made by the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, was that consummat- 
ed on Thursday, March 31, under which 
Howard §. Sutphen who resigned as 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
of the Cleveland Life recently, enters 
the firm of St. Clair & Golden, general 
agents for the Equitable Life of Iowa 
for Pittsburgh and several counties in 
Wesiorn Pennsylvania. The new firm 
will be known as St. Clair, Golden & 

utpnen. 

: In -onnection with the deal the Com- 
pany has very materially increased the 
territory; in fact, more than doubled 
the territory of the Pittsburgh Agency. 
One of the chief motives in the deal is 
to equip the office for greater service 
to the agents in the agency, and also to 
cover more intensively the outlying ter- 
ritory. Mr. Sutphen will do most of the 
agency work so far as the securing of 
agenis is concerned, and Mr. Golden 
will assist in the training and develop- 
ing of agents, specializing on increas- 
ing the size of policies written by in- 
dividual members of the agency. Mr. 
St. Clair who has been with the Com- 
pany for twenty years will have charge 
of detail affairs in connection with ag- 
ency service. 

The new member of the firm, Mr. 
Sutphen, commenced his insurance ca- 
reer with The Prudential at the Home 
Office in 1895 and was with that Com- 
pany for fifteen years at the Home Of- 
fice. During this time he advanced to 
the important position of assistant man- 
ager of the eastern division of Ordinary 
Agencies, his ¢hief being Edward S. 
Andrews who had charge of the east- 
ern division. In the closing part of 
1910 Mr. Sutphen was tendered the 
position of superintendent of agents 
for the Pittsburgh Life & Trust, at 
which time the Company was doing 
approximately $3,000,000 of direct busi- 
ness from agents. Mr. Sutphen was 
later advanced to the position of vice- 
president and manager of agencies, and 
during his administration as manager 
of the agency force the business of the 
agents increased to over $20,000,000 per 
year. In fact the Company ‘was writing 
at the rate of $22,000,000 at the time 
it ceased doing business. 

Mr. Sutphen later was offered, and 
accepted in June, 1917, the vice-presi- 
dency and manager of agencies of the 
Cleveland Life Insurance Company of 
Cleveland, which position he occupied 
until the close of 1920, at which time 
he tendered his resignation to take up 
agency work as general agent. While 
in charge of the agency force of the 
Cleveiand Life its agency business was 
trebi d. 

Mr. Sutphen is forty-three years of 
age and is a man highly respected by 
the life insurance fraternity. His ac- 
qguisi‘ion is a strong addition to the 
field force of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa and the Pittsburgh Agency which, 
by the way, led the forces of the Com- 
pany for the year 1920. 





NEW COMPANY ASKS CHARTER 





Peerless Life, Brattleboro, Vt. Files 
Application for Incorporation at 
State Capital 


_An application for a state charter for 
Vermont has been filed at Montpelier 
by the Peerless Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with home offices at Brattleboro. 
The capital stock is to be not less than 
$100,000 and not more than $200,000 and 
the par value of the shares $100. 

The subseribers are F. B. Putnam, 
Le H. Williams, J. N. Harvey, Roland 

- Fitts, M. P. Maurice and ten others. 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 




















Newark, N. J. 














Long versus Short 
Distance Service 


WHICH DOES PUBLIC PREFER? 





Foolish Statements of Postal Life That 
Mail Advice is Better Than 
Agent’s 





In an advertisement in the. New 
York “Times” printed a few days ago 
the Postal Life goes out of its way to 
slur insurance agents, the object of 
course being to convey to the public 
an impression that long distance ad- 
vice, without agents, is much to be pre- 
ferred to short distance advice, given 
by agents. The extreme fallacy of this 
is instantly apparent to agents who 
are in close touch with policyholders 
day and night, week in and week out, 
and who do so much to cement the re- 
lationship of a company to its policy- 
holders. 

The Postal Life advertisement is 
printed with comment herewith. 


Responsibility 

No. 1. The advertisement is headed 
“Responsible Life-Insurance Counsel 
Regarding Policies Issued Over the 
Counter and By Mail.” 

This is another way of saying that 
life insurance not sold over the counter 
and by mail is irresponsible. 

No. 2. The ad continues: “About the, 
best that can be said of any one is 
that he is “a guide, counsellor and 
friend,” and these words may well be 
spoken to a life insurance company 
that tells officially what step to take 
and the best way to take it, and there- 
fore stands ready to help when help is 
needed.” 

The best guide, counsellor and friend 
that a policyholder can have is the 
agent. He is right there on the job; 
always handy; ever within reach; sym- 
pathetic and thoughtful because he 
wants to sell more policyholders in the 
same family or to friends. He is a per- 
sonal, living force in the neighbor- 
hood; not an impersonal corporation 
getting possibly hundreds of letters 
every day. 

Guides 

No. 3. Says the Postal: “Without 
aiming to discredit any insurance insti- 
tution there is one that is really a 
guide, and a sure guide, because it em- 
ploys exclusively the written and print- 
ed word. It does not rely upon the 
spoken word of a solicitor. What it 
says is in black and white, and, as 
stated, is official.” 

In other words, it has printed litera- 
ture just the same as any other com- 
pany has; and a company with agents 
cannot lie in its literature any more 
than can a company without agents. 
Both have printed, official policies 
which pass the muster of state insur- 
ance supervision. Literature is a black 
and white proposition, no matter how 
you prepare it or read it. 

No. 4. The Postal continues: “It is 
a counse’lor because it helps applicants 
decide wisely upon the form of con- 
tract best suited to their needs and for 
an amount that they should be well 
able to carry. There is a decided dif- 
ference between the counsel of a re- 
sponsible official and what a commis 
sion-paid agent may say.” 

In the first place, the “counsel” 
does not come from an official, but 
from some clerk in the Postal Life 
office, who is dealing with hundreds 
of cases, to none of which he can pay 
much personal attention. And why 
should the c’erk’s advice—or that of 
“an official” be worth as much as that 
of an agent who is on the ground where 
he can study not only the needs of the 
client, but can look into the surround- 
ings of his family and business and 
probably convince the client that the 
policy on- which he has set his mind 
is not the best one at all, and then 
explain why. Surely the agent with the 
intimate touch is able to give far more 
valuable advice than the officer or clerk 
in the New York office, who may be 
3,000 miles away from the client. 

No. 5, The Postal says it is “a friend 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOu | 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writin« 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INGURANCE Com 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. 
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because it devotes itself to solving the 
problems of individual applicants and 
policyholders. For this and other rea- 
sons there are now fully 25,000 policy- 
holders in the Postal.” 

Yes, and there are 22,000,000 policies 
in the Metropolitan, for instance; and 
when it comes to solving the individ- 
ual problems of the policyholders the 
officers of the Postal are respectfully 
referred to the story printed elsewhere, 
under the caption, “The Metropolitan 
Life as a Public Institution,” which, 
if they will read, they will see what 
real service to policyholders means. In 
this service the agent has a large share 
of participation. 

No. 6. Again, the Postal says: “This 
helpful and friendly spirit pleases pol- 
icyholders. They say so and add that 
they are proud to be connected with 
the Postal, as it now is familiarly 
called. They appreciate what is exem- 
plified in the Company in a high degree, 
viz.: safety, saving and service.” 

If the clerk in the Postal’s office fits 
the prospect with the wrong kind of 
policy; or too impersonal advice the 
policyholder is certainly not getting 
service. He is merely getting atten- 
tion. 

Now which kind of attention does 
the public prefer—that which comes by 
mail, or that which is given first hand? 

Probably the answer can be found 
that despite all of its full page ads 
and other big publicity space the Pos- 
tal Life has only 25,000: policyholders. 





INSURANCE FOR MINORS 


There was no opposition to the bill 
to allow minors over fifteen years of 
age the right to contract for life insur- 
ance policies, at a hearing in Connecti- 
cut before the legislative committee on 
insurance last week. William BroSmith, 
chief counsel of the Travelers, with 
representatives of the Aetna Life, who 
originally suggested that the bill be in- 
troduced, and of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual and Phoenix Mutual, spoke in 
favor of it. 





Superintendent of Agents C. C. Blev- 
ins, of the Bankers of Iowa, is sub- 
stituting as regional manager in Pacific 
Coast states until a new regional sales 
manager is appointed. 


Magna Charta of 
Life Insurance 


ORDINARY LIFE DEFINED 





Mutual Life Gives Ten Reasons Why 
This Policy is Basic Plan of 
Insurance 





In the opinion of the Mutual Life the 
Ordinary Life is the basic plan in life 
insurance. Other plans are modifica- 
tions of it, and therefore it has within 
itself the means of transformation into 
an Endowment policy. It protects, at 
minimum outlay, as long as there is 
a dependent to protect. And, ripening 
into a Long Term Endowment, when 


the protective need has passed, it sup- 
ports the policyholder in his old age. 
No one policy is the best for every 
need. The Mutual gives these ten 
points: 

1. Its premium rate is the lowest at 
which permanent life insurance can 
be obtained, and therefore the young 
man may obtain the maximum of pro- 
tection for the money which he can 
expend. 

2. The average young man will marry 
ney and need that maximum protec- 
tion. 

3. By the use of dividend additions 
the policy may be turned into a Limited 
Premiums contract or into an Endow- 
ment. 

4. It enables the young man who can- 
not both maintain a savings bank ac- 
count and pay for insurance, to accom- 
rlish both objects through this one in- 
strument, and thus build up a cash re- 


source while at the same time protect-- 


ing his family. 

5. It provides money, through its loan 
value, in the time of emergency or op- 
portunity; and frequently the amount 
of money available is made greater 
through the credit-creating value of 
life insurance, because the giver of 
credit, although satisfied with the 
would-be debtor’s ability to pay should 
he live, fears the hazard of death, 
which the insurance removes. 

6. When old age comes, and the need 
of family protection has probably 
passed, the cash value of the insurance 











Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
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may fully suffice to maintain the policy- 
holder, or him and his wife, in their 
declining years; and they may take it 
in a single sum, or in installments, or 
they may use it to buy an Annuity. 

7. The policyholder may use the divi- 
dend each year to reduce his premium, 
and, if he does, long before he reaches 
old age the amount of the premium will 
have been materially reduced:—the 
older he grows, the less the insurance 
will cost him, and as his earning power 
decreases, the cost of his protection de- 
creases also, until it almost vanishes, 
if the policy was taken in his early 
years, through the steady increase in 
amount of his annual dividend. Or if 
he uses his dividends to buy dividend 
additions, the amount of the protection 
will steadily increase, and may after a 
-time reach a figure which at the outset 
he desired to obtain, but could not. 
Moreover, the cash value of these divi- 
dend additions would be available for 
the payment of a premium or pre- 
miums should he become temporarily 
embarrassed, without need to resort to 
the loan provision. Still more:—the 
dividend additions will eventually be 
large enough to turn the policy, 
through their cash value, into a Limit- 
ed Premiums contract or into the 
equivalent of an Endowment contract, 
so that instead of paying premiums for 
life he would pay them for a term of 
years only, or else, if not used to short- 
en the premium-paying period, they 
would enable him a little later to draw 
in cash the face amount of the policy. 
But if he does not use the additions 
to pay premiums, or transform the pol- 
icy into a Limited Premiums or an En- 
dowment contract, in his old age the 
amount of the insurance will be so 
large as to bear little relation to the 
amount of the original policy, thus won- 
drously enlarging the amount of the pro- 
tection at his death, or, through the 
cash value of the orfginal policy and of 
the dividend additions, wondrously in- 
creasing the amount of the support 
available for himself if he needs it. 

8. The policy is payable, if desired, 
in monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly instalments, being thus adapt- 
able to whatever family circumstances 
may control when the policy becomes 
payable:—a single sum at the policy- 
holder’s death, if that is desired, or a 
single sum for the insured himself in 
his old age; or instalments to his fam- 
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ily, at his death, if desired, or him. 
self in his sunset years. 


All these advantages in one tract 
might be thought sufficient. | they 
do not make the full list. At light 
additional annual cost may be had a 
monthly income for himself or }:'s fam- 
ily if the insured should become totally 


and permanently disabled befor reach- 
ing age 60. This monthly incom: would 


not disturb the insurance pro:cction, 
and its full amount would still \e pay- 
able at his death. And still more: for 
a little larger payment dou the 
amount of the insurance will \<« paid 
in case his death is accidental is, in 
case of such a death, yielding an 
amount of protection which had 
hoped or planned to provide little 
later when his means would perinit. 
And so the Ordinary Life policy may 
well be called the Magna Charta, the 
great charter, of life insurance. It 
guards the home against the intrusion 
of misfortune, from youth to oldest 
age,—is adaptable to emergency and 


other circumstances, and its cost is the 
minimum at the beginning and so con- 
tinues until the end. 





TO INSURE OLDER MEN 
About a year ago the Bankers of Iowa 
discontinued issuing new business to 
applicants over rated age 60. The Com- 


pany has now reconsidered and will 
pass on business from ages 61 to 65. 
Risks accepted will be on the Ten 
Payment and Fifteen Payment plans 
only. The maximum is $10,000. Rates 
follow: Ten Payment, age 61, $108.14; 


age 65, $117.42. Fifteen Payment, age 
61, $88.38; age 65, $98.70. 





FATALLY STRICKEN AT OFFICE 

Albert W. Lutts, an employe of the 
Eureka Life, was stricken with apoplexy 
in the office of the company, ' East 
Franklin Street, and died a short time 


after. He was attending the daily 
meeting of the agents, held before 
going out on their routes, when strick- 
en. Mr. Lutts had been with the 
Eureka Life for seven years. lie lived 
at 448 East Twenty-second Str-ct and 


leaves a widow and daughter. 





NEW UTICA MANAGES 


C. Wilmer Creswell, special © <ent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in U «a, has 
been appointed manager there ceed- 


ing the late W. F. Wallace. 
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If 000 men talk with 17,000,000 
people on the same subject in the 
course of a week there will be the be- 
ginning of a current of public opinion. 

If these 15,000 men are talking .on 
politics in behalf of any candidate 
there would be a political machine such 
as no ational chairman ever had. 

If they are urging the people to take 
better care of their health and telling 
them tne methods of doing so there 
will be a health campaign that if kept 
up will be reflected in the vital statis- 
ties of the country. Because 17,000,000 
people are about one-seventh of the 
population of the United States and 
Canada. 

If these 15,000 men, instead of telling 
the 17,000,000 people something, are 
asking questions with reference to the 
activities, the work, the social condi- 
tions of these 17,000,000 people, and the 
people answer the questions, they will 
acquire information which nothing else, 
short of the Government census, can 
acquire. And if these 15,000 men are 
personally acquainted with the 17,000,- 
000 people by business contracts, which 
entitle them to come to the house and 
open up a conversation or ask ques- 
tions, what they say will be more im- 
pressive, and the information they se- 
cure will be more reliable than that 
given to strangers even in a Govern- 
ment census. 

If these 15,000 men in a given month 
urge the 17,000,000 people to join in 
some health movement which is inaug- 
urated by them and by the public offi- 
cials they will get a response, whicli 
the officials will appreciate. 

If they have a machinery perfected 
for them by which, if any one of the 
17,000,000 people is sick and needs a 
nurse, 2 nurse May be sent the total 
result on one-sixth of the population 
of the United States wou'd be a thing 
unheard of without such machinery. To 
attend ihe sick among one-seventh of 
the popilation brings a public relation- 
ship to any agency that does it. In 
short, 15,000 men who are friends be- 
cause of their business relations with 
17,000,000 people can start one-seventh 
of the population of the United States 
thinking and -acting along given lines 
in a weck. And if those 15,000 men 
are so organized that when one man 
Says the word they begin their activi- 
ties, thee is a machine which has a re- 
lationship to the public which will be 
powerfu! for good or bad according as 
the direciing foree is good or bad. 


Company the Trustee, Says Man Be- 
hind the Helm 


Haley Viske ig president of the Met- 
ropolita: Life Insurance Company and 
— hi »ffice at One Madison Avenue, 
a York City, he has these fifteen 

ousan’ men as agents scattered all 
te the United States and Canada. 

uring 1920 he visited all the large 
cities in these two countries, and held 
Sixty gatherings at which he saw and 
ly talked with almost every one 
vad _m. _ He told them the picture 
on he had of them as related to the 
+ of the twenty-four million pol- 

held, roughly speaking, by seven- 


’ Friend Indeed.’ 
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teen million people. Because he be- 
lieves that the Company is a trustee 
for the premiums which these 17,000,- 
000 people have paid to the Company; 
because of their intimate relationship 
with the policyholders, whose homes 
they are entitled to visit once a week 
under their business contracts; because 
any question affecting either locally or 
generally their interests is of interest, 
not only to the Company, but to the 
public at large; because any question 
of health is of interest to a life insur- 
ance company not less than to those 
officials who have charge of the public 
health interests; because the informa- 
tion which they can secure readily is 
of such value to Government agencies; 
because so many activities of local, 
state or national government are close- 
ly related to the individual, and because 
so many times the agents have co- 
operated with public officials, he has 
often spoken of the Company, not as a 
life insurance company, but as “a public 
institution.” 

Governors of states, United States 
Senators, business men of large affairs, 
men of all professions, those who are 
interested in welfare work, judges, and 
executives of other life insurance com- 
panies have also spoken of the opera- 
tions of the Company in the same way. 

Not only are agents and policyholders 
a great piece of machinery which, in 
their activities, constitute a public in- 
stitution, but many activities of the 
Company, conducted from the Home 
Office, have such an intimate relation 
to the public that added force is given 
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to this designation by Mr. Fiske. Ref- 
erence is here made to: — 

1. The operation conducted at Fram- 
ingham, Mass., where the Company, in 
conjunction with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, is trying to bring 
about such health conditions as will 
greatly lower, and if possible entirely 
eradicate tuberculosis in a‘community. 

2. Certain research work at a num- 
ber of laboratories in connection with 
the influenza and other diseases. 

3. Investments of the Company's 
funds on a deliberately worked out plan 
to relieve the housing situation, and the 
making of farm loans in those states 
where such loans will be of the great- 
est benefit to the neighborhoods. 

4. The conduct of an industrial serv- 
ice bureau where the relations between 
employers and employes are studied, 
based upon details which are learned 
through the Company’s experience with 
its own employes, with th: holders of 
its group insurance policies and the 
like. 

Summarizing the activities of the 
Company as a public institution before 
the managers of the Company from all 
over the country recently, Mr. Fiske 
said: 

“I cannot say that insurance is a by- 
product, but | won’t say that these other 
operations are by-products. They go 
hand in hand, gathering into our fold 
the families in America and then min- 


_istering to them in every way we can 


for their benefit; regarding them not 
only as individuals in insurance, but as 
a corporate body for welfare.” 


GUARDING AND IMPROVING HEALTH 
OF MILLIONS OF PEOPLE IN AMERICA 


Just when the Company began its 
campaign for improved health cannot 
be fixed definitely. So far as there is 
any record the first health publication, 
aside from its magazine, which is dis- 
tributed to Industrial policyholders, was 
a little book called “A Friend In Need 
is a Friend Indeed.” This was pub- 
lished in 1900. About a million copies 
were distributed. At that time the 
Company had 5;327,067 Industrial poli- 
cies in force. This book gave a num- 
ber of first aid hints, some arguments 
in favor of Industrial insurance, and 
short selections of miscellany. 


A letter recently came to the Com- 
pany from a man who had received one 
of these books from an agent a score 
of years ago, which is interesting be- 


cause it illustrates the importance ~ 


which many people give to printed mat- 


ter, and shows how far-reaching any 


piece of literature may be in its effect. 
This man wrote to one of the Com- 
pary’s employes: 


Saved A Man’s Life 


“In my childhood days I was insured 
with the Metropolitan and kept follow- 
ing the agent when he called at my 
home to collect. Once he gave me a 
book entitled ‘A Friend in Need is a 
These few words 
struck me very strongly although I was 
only twelve years old at the time. This 
book has been to me and many others 


a true friend. When sick I would look 








it up to know what to do. I learned to © 


make all kinds of poultices, how to 
bandage wounds, etc. Once in a town 
in Colorado, while working on a dredge, 
a man fell twelve feet upon ice and 
fractured his skull. I had learned from 
this book how to clean the wound, shear 
away the hair all around it, and when 
the doctor came three hours later I had 
begun to apply hot fomentations with 
bath towels. He was ready for the 
a and said he felt very comfort- 
able.” 


The real campaign for improved. 


hea’th began in 1909. The Company 
had at that time just short of ten mil- 
lion Industrial policies in force. Mr. 
Fiske was then vice-president and ow- 
ing to Mr. Hegeman’s impaired health 
was actually executive head of the Com- 
pany. It was his belief that a company 
which had direct relationships with the 
holders of ten million Industrial poli- 
cies, these policies being held by work- 
ing men and their families, had an op- 
portunity that meant a responsibility 
other than that involved in the contract 
of insurance; and it was at that time 
that Mr. Fiske began putting into op- 
eration what has since developed so ex- 
tensively into the welfare activities of 
the Company. Dr..Lee K. Frankel, now 
one of the third vice-presidents of the 
Company, who had had wide experience 
in work along welfare lines and had 
made special studies here and in Europe 
of Industrial questions particularly rela- 
ted to insurance, joined the Metropoli- 


tan to initiate and supervise its wel- 
fare operations. The welfare activities 
of the Company as related to policy- 
holders were not a philanthropic ven- 
ture. Whatever conserved the health 
of the holders of ten million policy- 
holders was good business. That it was 
good business as to the advantage not 
only of the company, but of the policy- 
holder. If his life could be prolonged 
and his living conditions improved it 
was quite as much to his gain and that 
of his family as it was to the Company. 
The Company and the policyholder 
gained at the same time. The first 
health pamphlet entitled “A War Upon 
Consumption” was published in 1909. 
It was just what the name implies. It 


“was distributed by agents to policy- 


holders and was followed by supple- 
mentary pamphiets all calculated to 
give practical hints or directions for 
avoiding and overcoming tuberculosis. 
What it had to say was scientifically 
accurate and in language that anybody 
could understand. Since then the 
“War” has been extended to cover 
about every preventable disease. Special 
pamphlets have been prepared on 
“Whooping Cough,” “Smallpox,” “Ma- 
laria,” “Measles,” “Typhoid Fever,” 
“Hookworm,” “Diphtheria,” “Pneu- 
monia,” “Scarlet Fever’ and others. 
There has been a pamphlet on “The 
Child” full of practical information for 
anybody who is going to have, or has 
a baby; one on “First Aid in the 
Home”; one on the “Health of the 
Worker.” There have been other pam- 
phiets, not relating to any disease, but 
teaching proper hygiene, diet and liv- 
ing conditions generally; among these 
one on “Milk,” a “Cook Book,” one on 
the “Care of the Teeth,” and others full 
of general health hints, such as “How 
to Live Long,” and recently a “Mother 
Goose” and a “Child Health Alphabet” 
which is having a wide distribution 
among the school children—nearly 225 
million pamphlets altogether and these 
exclusive of the Company’s magazine, 
“The Metropolitan,” which is devoted 
largely to health topics. 


These pamphlets are text books for 
good health. A great deal of practical 
work has gone along with the distribu- 
tion of this literature. 


First Visiting Nurses 


At about the time the campaign 
through the printed page was started, 
ay experiment was tried in a few cities 
of sending visiting nurses to those In- 
dustrial policyholders who needed them, 
the Company paying the nurses’ bills. 
It was in co-operation with visiting 
nursing associations. So satisfactory 
were the results that the system was 
rapidly developed until now it has 
spread throughout the entire United 
States and Canada. At the end of 1920 
this nursing service had been installed 
in 2,616 cities and towns. Very accu- 
rate and complete records are kept of 
all these nurses’ visits, the nature of 
the disease, the number of visits made 
to each patient, the results so far as 
the nurse and the attending physician 
can summarize them, and other data 
are all compiled, and the information 
thus learned is available for whatever 
bearing it may have on health condi- 
tions, treatment, etc. In 1920 the 
nurses made 1,625,271 visits and in 
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eleven years they have made 11,830,864 
visits to 2,098,537 people. 

Something may be said later as to 
the bearing of this on the mortality of 
the Company, but laying aside this and 
its relationship to life insurance, the 
Company has direct testimony from 
those who have benefitted, from hun- 
dreds of points all over the country, 
which is probably the greatest collec- 
tion of the most human documents in 
existence. 


Mothers Talk 


Where else can there be reports from 
more than two million individuals who 
have had the benefit of nursing under 
one supervision? Mrs. Charles Heath, 
whose home is in Youngstown, Ohio, 
wrote to the Company: 

“When anyone speaks to us of our 
big boy and remarks how healthy he 





Children of Freeport, Ill, Holding 
Metropolitan Literature 


is, I always refer to him as our ‘Metro- 
politan Baby.’ I can truthful'y call him 
that, for we always feel as if we owe 
his life to the Metropolitan Nurse of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Two years ago he 
was stricken with meningitis, and in- 
side of twenty-four hours the nurse was 
here. I never knew anyone to work so 
faithfully as she did. For two weeks 
she came twice a day, Sunday included. 
She not only took care of little Jack 
and made him comfortable, but she 
made his beef tea and custards and 
taught me many things. I took her ad- 
vice as to what to feed him after he 
had been sick for such a long while 
and in five weeks he had gained seven 
pounds. He only weighed fifteen 





Motespelion Nurse With One Day Old 


hild of Policyholder 


pounds, but under her care and watch- 
ing he grew steadily better until now 
he. weighs forty pounds and is on'y 
three years old.” 


Mary K. Bracken, of Jacksonville, . 


Fla., writing of her ten year old nephew 
who had pneumonia, said: 


“We felt that if death came, he 
should at least be home with us. We 
called the Metropolitan nurse again. 
She came as an. angel of God with per- 
fect understanding, and told us there 
were many. chances for recovery. She 
gave the patient a bath each morning 
and did whatever was necessary to 
make him comfortable. If it were not 
for the nurse I am sure he would have 
died. She not only obeyed the doc- 


. tor’s, orders, but she knew what should 


e done herself.” 
Mrs. E..M. Hardy of Cape Girardeau, 





Mo., wrote this letter to the Company: 

“When we see our little boy playing 
about our home, who a few weeks ago 
Was 80 very sick, we feel that we can- 
not praise too highly those who helped 


to nurse him back to health. We think 
we owe most to the Metropolitan 
nurse.” 

Letters like these have come to the 
Company by thousands. 


HEALTH RELATION SURVEYS FOR 
PUBLIC AND ITS GOVERNING BODIES 


From advising people how to keep 
well, or how to get well, from sending 
nurses to care for them when they were 
sick, it is a short step to co-operating 
with recognized agencies in doing 
things which make for better health. 
Having done what it could for individ- 
uals singly, the work broadened to 
doing for communities. If the Board of 
Hea’th and the Aldermen of a city de- 
cided on a clean-up week in the inter- 
ests of better health, it was easy for 
the Metropolitan men, who had been 
preaching it on their rounds, to take 
part in community work. 

Millions of people, who would be in- 
terested in helping their Boards of 
Health clean out the breeding grounds 
for all manner of germs, did’ not know 
what to do. So, fully a decade ago, the 
Company’s men were directed to get in 
touch with their health boards, or what- 
ever public officials had charge of it, 
let the Company know what was want- 
ed in the way of instructions for the 
particu’ar clean-up week, and the Com- 
pany added this to its literary out-put. 
In large cities and in small cities the 
boards of health gladly welcomed such 
assistance as a force of agents whose 
business took them to every section of 
the city, in this clean-up propaganda. 
In many instances the Metropolitan 
men took charge at the request of the 
Board of Health. This work has stead- 
ily continued and grown. In some 
years as many as 150 cities have had 
a “clean-up week,” or a number of 
“Clean-up days” in which the topic of 
conversation as the men went about 
their regular work was getting rid of 
rubbish, garbage and any unhealthy 
refuse. Regular sets of instructions as 
to how the work should be done, under 
the direction of the local health au- 
thorities, have been printed, forwarded 
to the various districts, and distributed 
by the millions of copies. 

Not Confined to Policyholders 

This health work has not been strict- 
ly confined to policyholders because it 
was inevitable that while working for 
po'icyholders the general public should 
not fail to see the nature of the work, 
recognize its good and be glad to take 
part in it. In nearly every state, and 
in some states in many counties, at 
pub ic gatherings and particularly coun- 
ty fairs this health campaign has been 
conducted. For the convenience of pol- 
icyholders booths have been erected on 
the fair grounds, the management of 
the fairs welcoming such additions. At 
these fairs, in hundreds of instances, 
first aid stations have been installed 
with a nurse and the necessary outfit 
for treatment. At.. these’ stations 
samples of all the Company literature 
on health have been displayed, and 
without regard to whether anyone was 
a policyholder or not they have been 


distributed, in the aggregate also by. 


millions. F 
As a contributing factor to the gen- 
eral hea'th, play out-of-doors has its 
place and so thé work of the Metropoli- 
tan has broadened to include a definite 
programme of out-of-doors picnics for 
policyholders. In many cities, some of 
these agents, on some week in summer, 
instead of ‘talking health have talked 
outings, and it is easy to interest the 
mother and the children in a picnic. 
Regular programmes have been ar- 
ranged, healthful athletic contests pro- 
vided for, and everybody has turned 
out, in some cases from 8 to 10 thou- 
sand people, and: families in which 


. there. were one .or more Metropolitan - 


policies have attended the picnics. Thus 


the machinery of 15,000 agents has add- — 


ed to hea’thful recreation an enjoyable 
social life in hundreds of cities 
throughout the country in the last 
decade. 

Bond Issues for Health Work 

In many places throughout the coun- 
try bond issues for health work have 
been proposed which required a major- 
ity of the popular vote before they 
could be made effective. When those 
Measures were pending before the peo- 
ple, one topic of conversation between 
the agent and the policyholder has been 
the vote on these propositions. If a 
municipality wanted to build a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium what niore natural 
than that the agent, who had been dis- 
tributing pamphlets “A War Upon Con- 
sumption,” should be interested in see- 
ing the bond issue go through that the 
municipality might participate in this 
war. If bonds were to be issued fora 
pure water supp'y to take the place of 
one which was uncertain, what more 
natural than that the Company, which 
had been distributing pamphlets telling 
how to kill all manner of germs once 
they got into the human body, should 
talk favorably to a measure which 
would prevent those germs from ever 
having a chance to get into the human 
body. So it has come about that in 
many places the Metropolitan agents 
have helped secure favorable votes on 
bond issues for improvements of this 
sort. These include: 

A municipal tuberculosis sanatorium 
in Chicago in 1909. 

A municipal sanatorium for tubercu- 
losis in Cleveland, 1910. 

A municipal hospital in Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1916. 

A county hospital in La Salle County 
in 1916. 

A tuberculosis hospital in Chenango, 
Lewis, Nassau and Suffolk counties in 
1914, and for hospitals of the same sort 
in Livingston, Rensselaer and Warren 
in 1916—all in New York State. 

For sewer construction in Nashville 
in 1917. 

A new water supply in Moberly, Mo, 
in 1917. 

A tuberculosis farm and a farm for 
the insane in St. Louis, Mo., in 1920, 
and to enlarge the sewage system in 
Frankfort, Ky., in 1920. 

The Framingham Experiment 

It used to be true that there was a 
death from tuberculosis among the 
Company’s policyholders once every 15 
minutes of every working day of eight 
hours—the number of tuberculosis 
claims paid each year gave that aver- 
age. Death claims on those who died 
from that disease in 1920 amounted to 
$6,555,927. Among its own people, or 
co-operating with health authorities, or 
with public officials, to stamp out this 
disease would be not only a b'essing to 
humanity but a good business proposi- 
tion for the Company. Having its own 
sanatorium for the treatment of. tuber- 
culosis among its employes the Com- 
pany began, about five years ago, an 
experiment in connection with the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association to find 
out whether, by observing all sanitary 
precautions, by careful examination of 
individuals and by proper care, tuber- 
culosis- could. be ‘entirely done away 
with in a given. community. A _ repre- 
sentative American city was wanted. 
Framingham near Boston was selected 


as the place where the experiment . 
: work, 15,000 men have been « 


should. be tried. - It has about 17,000 


population, 20 per cent of which is for- 


eign born and as an industrial: town has 


a fair proportion of congested districts. - 


Steps were taken to discover how many 
persons were actually suffering from 


the disease. By organized 


es 


I edical 


drives, by the establishment of » Meg. 
cal Consultation Service and clinics fo; 
infants, school children and in: istriaj 
workers, it became possible for t') first 
time to gain a clear idea of the \umber 
of people who had this disease. About 
12,000 of the population submitte | them. 
selves for examination when © © per 
cent, it was learned, was sufferi from 
active tuberculosis, while a litt!> more 
than one per cent were partial! cured 
cases. Physicians of the con.nunity 
got together in consultation wiih one 
another and were able to assis: one ap. 
other. in locating doubtful a: early 
cases. The success of this con tation 
service was so great that it ha; been 
adopted in other places. The system is 
spreading. Parts of Illinois, N; York, 


Ohio, Oklahoma, Vermont and 


Viscon- 





Children of Metropolitan Life Policy- 
holders Enjoying Holiday 


sin have it in active operation. The 
work in Framingham is very interes’- 
ing. There is a health camp for the 
children where they live out-of-doors, 
get proper food and exercise and play. 
There are sanitary milk stations and 
medical examinations. There has been 
an added increase by the city to its 


health appropriation. City 


officials, 


heath officials, school officials and 


private citizens, all are inte: 


see. what can be done. 


‘ested to 


What are the results? The deaths 


from tuberculosis in Framingham for 
the decade prior to the beginning o° 
the experiment were 120 per 100,00! 


In 1920 this had been reduce: 


to 6H 


per one hundred thousand. It was ct 





right in two.. The general ( 
had fallen 2 per thousand. T! 
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nien in ten years can bring that to pass 
with one-seventh of the population 
there is some foundation for Mr. 
Fiske’s remark that the Company is a 
public institution. Just now the Com- 
pany is not only continuing the work 
which has been outlined along public 
health lines, but it is trying to prevent 
what seems to it to be the breaking 
down of a good section of public 
health work in some parts of the coun- 
try. In California and Oregon last year 
const tutional amendments were pro- 
posed to be yoted upon at the general 
election, which were known as the 
“Anti-Vaccination Amendments.” Under 
the amendments vaccination would not 
have been compulsory even in time of 
epidemic for children who attended 
public school, and the quarantine re- 
strictions would have been weakefed, 
not only in cases of smallpox, but of 
other epidemics. The California State 
Boaré of Health called on the Metro- 
politan for help to defeat these amend- 
ments. It regarded them as a menace 
to the health of the state. The Com- 
pany responded. Officers went from One 
Madison Avenue to the Pacific Coast; 
superintendents were organized; they 
organized their staffs; literature was 
furnished to be distributed to Industrial 
policyholders, and every possible ag- 
ency was enlisted. The campaign 
lasted through the month of October 
and resulted in the defeat of the 
amendments in both states. More thaa 
350,000 votes were, however, cast in 
California in their favor. 


Campaign Against Smallpox 
Just now legisiation or constitutional 


‘amendment of the same nature are 


pending in a number of states. The 
Company is sending out to its field men 
and to a select group of about 25,000 
individuals throughout the country a 
letter and questionnaire to health offi- 
cers in an effort to develop a plan for 
working against any let down of the 
bars against smallpox. As one basis 
for this, the increase in the number of 
cases of smallpox in many parts of the 
country is evidence. Here are the fig- 
ures which the Company has, showing 
the steady progress of the disease for 
several years in seven states: 


1920 1919 1918 1916 
California ...... 4,503 1,992 1,069 234 
Oregon (Nov. 30) 2,828 2,381 493 119 


Washington .... 5,997 4,372 1,676 637 
Indiana ......... 6,785 3,620 5,582 1,158 
RR ey ee 7,228 3,924 10,227 1,921 
Michigan ....... 4,848 2,285 4,417 1,365 
Minnesota ...... 5,447 2,280 2,252 1,270 


Special Literature Showing Need For 
Vaccination 


In such places as the state and 
municipal health officials advise it the 
Company is preparing to distribute 
special literature, bringing the atten- 
tion of Metropolitan policyholders to 
the need for vaccination. And in cases 
where it meets with the approval of 
these officials they are invited to con- 
fer with the Company’s representatives 
and make any suggestion for any spe- 
cial work in popularizing vaccination. 
In any part of the country where such 
municipal and health officers advise it, 
that portion of the 15,000 men who live 
in the respective localities will begin 
talking with that portion of the 17,000,- 
000 policyholders residing near by on 
the need for vaccination. Here again 
is close co-operation with the pub’ic 
officials. 


The co-operation with health officers 
is not limited to special campaigns. It 
has effected an affiliation for nursing 


with the State Department of Health 
in Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. It has 
supplied health pamphlets to health of- 
ficers in a very large number of cities 
and agents have distributed them to 
public schools where in many instances 
they are used as part of the health 
teaching. -Baby Welfare Associations 
have received specially adapted litera- 
ture at different times. 


Acting for the New York City Health 


Department pamphlets, entitled “Hea!th 
of Babies,” were distributed under the 
supervision of the Health Department. 
In two years, 1914 and 1915, twenty 
million sanitary drinking cups were dis- 
tributed on the New York Central and 
Big Four railroads. A prize of $1,000 
was given through the Social Hygiene 
Society for the best essay on “Social 
Hygiene” and over 500 manuscripts 
were submitted. 

Twelve nursing scholarships were 
given in 1916 to southern nurses, 5 in 
1917 and 2 in 1920 to Canadian nurses. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND HEALTH SURVEY 
OF ASSISTANCE TO FEDERAL GOV’T 


During the winter of 1914 and 1915, 
which was the first winter after the 
war broke out in Europe, there was a 
great deal of discussion as to the un- 
employment that existed throughout the 
country. There were not any instances 
at that time in reliable statistics of un- 
employment in the United States to be 
used as the basis of comparison. The 
conditions were reported to be most 
acute in New York City. The Federal 
Government had this matter under con- 
sideration and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, during January and February, 
1915, undertook a survey for the pur- 
pose of finding out what the conditions 
were in New York City. A census was 
taken of all the families residing in 
104 city blocks, representing the various 
industries and nationalities of the city, 


in 3,703 individual tenement houses and. 


residences ‘widely distributed. Then 
the extent of unemployment in the 
whole city was estimated on the basis 
of percentage found in the families can- 
vassed. 

At about the same time the Metro- 
politan Life Company made an investi- 
gation by taking a census of the fami- 
lies in New York City holding Industrial 
insurance policies in that Company and 
ascertaining the unemployment in those 
families. This was made by the regu- 








A Group of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Policyholders at a Picnic 


lar agents of the Company who were 
furnished blanks and who secured the 
facts as to unemployment, the number 
of persons in each family, the nature 
of the industry in which they were en- 
gaged when working, and a variety of 
other facts from each family visited. 
The men were, almost without excep 
tion, acquainted with the families they 
canvassed, hence they got very accurate 
information. The Federal Government 
compared the results obtained by the 
Metropolitan men with those made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
results tallied very closely. 
Quoted By U. S. Government Depart- 
ment of Labor 


The results of both of these studies 
were published by the Government in 
a bulletin and in a subsequent bulletin 
the Department of Labor said: 


“In view of the fact that the figures 
secured by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company practically agree with 
the Bureau’s study that Company was 
employed to make further studies in 
other cities.” 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
working with Dr. Frankel of the Metro- 
politan, and following the same plan 
and methods as was followed in New 
York, made surveys in sixteen cities. 


These cities were Boston, Bridgeport, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Duluth, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Springfield, Mo., Toledo, Wilkes- 
Barre. In these cities Metropolitan 
men visited 401,548 families. The num- 
ber of persons canvassed in those fami- 
lies was 1,694,895 of whom 647,394 were 
wage earners. It was ascertained that 
74,218 were unemployed, or 115/10 per 
cent. Working with these figures the 
Federal Government made a report 
showing in what cities there was the 
highest percentage of unemployment, 
where was the lowest, where there were 
part time workers, the number of fami- 
lies canvassed that had one or more 
than one wage earner out of work, and 
in this way was able to arrive at a fair 
basis for estimating the measure of 
distress resulting from unemployment. 
The variation from city to city in the 
percentages, taken with the general na- 
ture of the industries in those cities 
canvassed, enabled the Government to 
make a reasonable assumption as to the 
percentage of unemployment in various 
branches of industry, and from the in- 
formation secured the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States published 
a pamphlet showing unemployment in 
the different cities and in the different 
trades and industries. In doing this 
work the Company came quite as near 
earning the title of a public institution 
as in any of its activities. 


Got Real Family Information 


These unemployment surveys were 
one of the most interesting of the by- 
products that a life insurance agency 
force can turn out. The Government 
wanted intimate family information 
and a great many families are disposed 
to keep still when anybody showing a 
Government badge begins to ask ques- 
tions. But Agent Jones in St. Louis 
and Agent Smith in New York, and 
Agent Robinson in Boston know pretty 
intimately the families on their respec- 
tive debits. They had insured the baby; 
they had seen to it that the premiums 
on father’s policy were paid for; they 
had talked with mother about the most 
intimate affairs of the family; they were 
welcome visitors as well as collectors 
of insurance because it was part of their 
business to see that the family was 
kept well. They were the men who 
sent the nurse so it was easy for, them 
to ask what would be, on the part of a 
stranger, almost impertinent questions. 
And the hundreds of agents in cities 
where the surveys were made went 
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having conversations substan- 
tially like this: 


“How many in your family, Mrs. 


Brows, are working now?” : 
«Tyo of the boys and father.” 
“Any of the girls?” 
“Mary was working, but the factory 
shut down.” 
So the agent makes a memorandum 
-,ere are four wage earners in the 
and that one is idle. 
“How old is Mary?” 
“e-hteen last birthday,” said the 


“what was she doing?” asks the ag- 


“working in a waist factory.” 
“When did she get her last pay en- 


“Tyo weeks come Friday.” 

It ‘vill be seen that the agent has 
learned all that is necessary in that 
particular family. - 


The number in the family, the num- 
ber 0° workers, the number out of work, 
male or female, age, the particular na- 


ture of the work and the date of the 
last employment. 

This thing was going on in all parts 
of sixteen cities. And when all of the 
agents had completed the little slips, 
turned them into their superintendents, 
and then those from all the superin- 
tendents had been assembled, the Gov- 
ernment had intimate and accurate 
knowledge from which to make its own 
deductions, its own comparisons, draw 
its own curves of employment and un- 
employment, by industries, by cities 
and by sex. It was all very simple, 
and it was all a part of the day’s work 
with the men who were making the 
visits on business. 


Metropolitan Per Capita in Various 
Cities 


How valuable can any statistics, gath- 
ered from policyholders, be in judging 
the entire population of these cities? 
In Boston, about one in every four of 
the population has a Metropolitan pol- 
icy. In Bridgeport, Conn., about one- 
third of the population is insured in the 
Metropolitan; in Louisville there are 
128,000 policies outstanding on 96,000 
individuals, about two for every five of 
the population; in Philadelphia there 
are 667,000 policies outstanding on 575,- 
500 lives, which is about one-third of 
the population. In Pittsburgh the popu- 
lation is about 565,000. There are 257,- 
000 policies in force on 187,000 lives— 
about every third man, woman and 
child insured. In St. Louis, where the 
population is in round figures 773,000, 
there are 578,000 policies in force on 
443,000 lives; in other words, on 56 
per cent of the city. In Wilkes-Barre, 
with 73,000 population, there are 40,000 
policies; about every man, woman and 
child in the eity has one. If you have 
canvassed one-half of the population of 
any city, it is fair to make from the 
results an estimate for all. 

But it has also made health surveys 
in connection with the Federal Public 
Health Service.” One such was a sick- 
ness survey in North Carolina. That 
was done in 1916. The Company had 
previously made health surveys in 
Rochester, N. ¥., Trenton, N. J., which 
were summarized in the United States 
public health reports of February, 1916. 
Then in connection with Dr. Rupert 
Blue, Surgeon General, the State of 
North Carolina was chosen for a special 
study. Jt offered important advantages. 
The state includes rural as well as ur- 
ban communities. An opportunity was 
likewise afforded to compare the amount 
of sickness in the white races with that 
of the colored. As in the two local 
Surveys ihe data were secured by ag- 
ents of the Company. As they went 
about their business of collecting pre- 
miums and writing new insurance they 





canvassed families visited. They asked 
questions covering sex, age, occupation, 
disease, duration of sickness, medical 
attendance and extent of disability of 
those persons who had been ill or other- 
wise in the families they visited, and 
in North Carolina they made a record 
of the color of the families canvassed 
and the name of the physician attend- 
ing the cases of illness. Altogether 14,- 
112 families were canvassed including 
66,007 persons of whom 43,468 were 
whites and 22,539 were colored. In a 
report published by the United States 
Public Health Service this statement 
is made: 

“It is confidently believed that the 
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proportion was sufficiently large to 
enable us to accept the results as a fair 
index of the amount of sickness occur- 
ring in sections canvassed, if not in the 
state as a whole.” 

This survey was made during the 
week of April 17, 1916, which, the Gov- 
ernment says, is at the most healthy 
period of any in North Carolina, show- 
ing generally the least number of deaths 
of any month except September. Based 
on the information thus secured the 
Government prepared a series of tables 
and graphs showing the results, and 
from these figures drew its own deduc- 
tions as to sickness by color, by sex 
and by age period, as to disease in re- 


lation to age, as to duration of sickness, 


as to the attendance of physicians, as 
to sickness in relation to occupation, 
ete. It is interesting to note that the 
Government concluded with reasonable 
certainty that “from 2% to 3 per cent 
of the community at the working ages 
were constantly sick involving a loss 
of about nine working days per person, 
per year in the entire population.” 
New Orleans Health Census 
Following this, in 1917, there were 
health censuses in Kansas City, Mo., 
of a number of cities in West Virginia, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Chelsea neigh- 
borhood in New York City, of Boston, 
Mass., of New Orleans, La. This last 
was the most comprehensive of any 
and involved not only a survey of the 
conditions of the people, but went into 
the very history of the development of 
sanitation, good and bad, its origin, 
growth and possible improvement of 
the city. This was conducted jointly 
by the Board of Health of the Parish of 
New Orleans and the City of New Or- 
leans and the Metropolitan. It dealt 
with such broad topics as the history 
of New Orleans, the sanitary develop- 
ment, the conditions under the French 
and Spanish regimes, and the early 
administration; the control of sanita- 
tion by state authorities, by the City 
Board of Health. It brought out the 
history of the commercial development 
of the city, an extended examination of 
the population from 1880 to 1910, the 
characteristics of the population, the 
prevalence or otherwise of certain spe- 
cific diseases such as measles, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, and the control of 
communicable diseases. In the case of 
each of these diseases tables were pre- 
pared showing the rate per 100,000 of 
population, of white and colored per- 
sons, by ages, the distribution of the 


various diseases by districts in the city 
and the various factors which had a 
direct contributory effect on health, 
such as the milk supply, sewerage, wa- 
ter supply, drainage, garbage collection 
and disposal, medical school inspection, 
hygiene of school buildings, system of 
public markets, housing conditions, etc. 





In short, as published under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Health of New 
Orleans and the Metropolitan, the re- 
port made a volume of 163 pages which 
is believed to be one of the most thor- 
oughgoing and exhaustive investiga- 
tions into health conditions ever. con- 
ducted in any city. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ACTIVITIES IN MANY 
FIELDS OF USEFUL ENDEAVOR 


There are other activities in which 
the Company is spending some money 
in an effort to help along broad public 
health lines. 


It is paying part of the expense of a 
campaign, which is to go all over the 
country, to make a survey of just what 
the health relations are between the 
public. and their governing bodies. It 
wili find out what is necessary for the 
public health and’ will secure informa- 
+ 9 which may be the basis of legisla- 
tion. 


It is helping to conduct a scientific 
investigation into influenza. This is 
done through a commission’ which has 
brought into its numbers medical men 
from all over the country, fron the 
principal universities, from Johns Hop- 
kins, Harvard and others. Through the 
use of their laboratories and the scien- 
tific men connected with them the real 
origin and cure for influenza may be 
discovered. 

The New Jersey superintendents and 
medical examiners helped in securing 
the passage of the Revised Vital Sta- 
tistics Law for that state. The Ken- 
tucky superintendents assisted in se- 
curing the passage of a general health 
bill providing for the method of appoint- 
ment of the state board of health with 
a wider scope of activity, also a bill 
providing a state tuberculosis sanator- 
ium. The St. Louis superintendents, 
working directly with the mayor of the 
city, helped a bond issue of $24,000,009 
to be used for the elimination of grade 
crossings and improvements of the city 
generally. They secured several thou- 
sand signed pledge cards in favor of 
this bond issue. 


Red Cross Calls on Metropolitan to 
Help It Find Nurses 


In many cities and two or three 
states generally the Metropolitan field 
men became almost a public institution 
at the time of the influenza epidemic, 
in 1918. It was just about Armistice 
time and there was a great shortage of 
nurses. They had gone over seas or to 
the army camps and when by tens of 
thousands the people needed treatment 
in New York and other cities, what to 
do was a problem. 


The Red Cross was called in and the 
Red Cross called on the Metropolitan. 
The Metropolitan agents canvassed 
New York, many cities in New Jersey, 
in Connecticut, in Ohio and learned ‘the 
hames and addresses and the ability 
and disposition to help during the epi- 
demic. Hundreds, if not thousands of 
nurses, who had qualifications and past 
experience, were thus revealed. 

Special contributions have been 
made by the Company for scientific re- 
search. One was to Dr. Levy, of Rich- 
mond, for work on fly extermination. 
Another was to the State Institute for 
the study of malignant diseases, for 


work on cancer; one was to the Cardiac 
Children’s Clinic, one to the Section of 
Public Health Administration of the 
American Public Health Association for 
a survey of public health work in 
American cities. When there have been 
other epidemics than that of the “Flu” 
especial attention has been given by the 
Metropolitan. There were typhoid epi- 
demics in Memphis, Tenn., and in Tor- 
rington, Conn. some years ago. Metro- 
politan nurses were sent to those cities 
and in Torrington practically took 
charge of the nursing work under direc- 
tion of physicians there. When Infan- 
tile Paralysis was at its height in 1916 
special literature was gotten out as to 
the best-known treatment for that dis- 
ease, and distributed throughout the 
country. And when the “Flu” epidemic 
was at its height the Company distri- 
buted four million copies of a leaflet en- 
titled “The Flu and You.” Assistance 
was given to hundreds of committees 
through the nursing service, notably in 
Indiana and in Massachusetts. Dr. 
Frankel served on the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee in New York City, and Dr. Stant- 
land, Superintendent of the Buffalo 
District, was placed in temporary 
charge of the Board of Health. 
War Savings Stamps 

The Company responded to the Gov- 
ernment operations in the sale of War 
Savings Stamps and its agents not only 
sold 10 per cent of all that were sold 
but through its organization and the 
activity of its managers all over the 
country they contributed largely to the 
sale of the other nine-tenths and in 
many cities they took entire charge of 
the sales. During 1918 the Company 
practically limited its investments to 
Government securities and following 
the Government advice, even borrowed 
money with which to purchase Liberty 
bonds. In all war activities the Metro- 
politan agents as individuals and in dis- 
tricts, in states, and as a whole closely 
co-operated with the many patriotic, 
public and semi-public organizations. 


The agents assisted the families 
throughout the country in getting their 
allotments from the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau. At the request of the 
American Relief Administration sample 
food drafts and directions by which 
those in the United States might send 
to relatives in Central European coun- 
tries were published and distributed to 
the extent of about 5 million copies and 
in four or five languages in the Com- 
pany’s magazine “The Metropolitan” 
In co-operation with the National Em- 
ployment Service, circulars were dis- 
tributed for assistance in securing em- 
ployment for the returned soldiers, and 
scores of agents have been chosen by 
governmental authorities to help sol- 
diers and sailors in questions arising in 
connection with their war insurance 
policies. 


HOW METROPOLITAN IS AIDING MANY 
WORKERS AND OTHERS TO BUILD HOMES 


The 15,000 agents of the Metropolitan 
collect weekly about two and a quarter 


“million dollars Industrial premiums. 


These, with the Ordinary premiums and 
with the return from investments, have 
brought the Company’s assets up to 
about one billion dollars. How a billion 
dollars is controlled by any organiza- 





tion, or group of organizations in this 
country, is a matter of public concern. 
If 15,000 men have a responsibility, 
over and above the strict letter of their 
contract, towards the 17,000,000 people 
from whom they collect on the average 
ten to fifteen cents a week, certainly 
somebody has a responsibility for 
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handling these premiums after they get 
into the hands of the Company. A bDil- 
lien dollars in real money, injudiciously 
handled by anybody, can do untold dam- 
age. 

In Government and municipal bonds 
the Company has invested two hundred 
and one million dollars. It has in rail- 
road corporation securities two hun- 
dred and ten million dollars. It has 
something over fifty million dollars in 


farm loans scattered in sixteen states, 


and it has in bonds and mortgages, in 
thirty-six states, three hundred and 
seven million dollars. The general 
principle governing investments was 
very clearly set forth by President 
Fiske in an address before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents last 
December when he said: 

“Let us take another principle on 
which investments should be made— 
the necessities of the Government. 
* * * Tt would seem to be selfish and 
to be ignoring the fact that by reason 
of the large proportion of the popula- 
tion which is insured it owes a certain 
regard for the needs of the people as 
a whole, for a management to be gov- 
erned entirely by the rate of interest.” 
Share Vision of Pioneers and Builders 

There was a time when the public 
needed railroads, and this fact was 
recognized by insurance company offi- 
cers who shared the visions of pi- 
oneers and invested in railroad bonds 
and stocks. The public needs cultivat- 
ed farms; hence there are farm loans; 
it needs city dwellings, apartment 


houses, business houses, office build- 


ings, public improvements. 

The housing question and how to re- 
lieve it is one thing which has brought 
the Metropolitan into relationships 
which may also class it as a public in- 
stitution. A recent report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau shows that about 52 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States lives in cities of 2,500 or more 
population. So it is estimated that the 
Metropolitan is interested as insurers, 
in over 40 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the cities, as very little of the 
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Industrial insurance is on any but city 
dwellers. The Company, therefore, de- 
cided about the middle of last year to 
restrict investments as far as possible 
to loans on new small dwellings and 
new moderate priced apartment houses, 
and farm loans. To carry out this plan 
the Company started early in 1920 to 
establish organizations throughout the 
courtry to make these city loans for it. 
They had to be made promptly and 
safely and to do that required expert 


knowledge of men on the ground who . 


knew the value of new conditions, who 
knew the people and could judge 
whether or not the loans were safe. 
Therefore, arrangements were made as 


rapidly as possible with trust compa- 
nies, banks and mortgage guarantee 
companies which have well-established 
real estate departments. Loans are 
made only on new construction. The 
Company is willing to lend 50 per cent 
of the combined value of the land and 
construction cost of the buildings. The 
loans are made for a period of fifteen 
years at the rate of interest current in 
the locality. Interest is payable semi- 
annually, with a semi-annual install- 
ment of 3 per cent on account of the 
principal and with privilege to the bor- 
rower to pay in full after three years. 
The bank collects the interest and in- 
stallments, looks after the taxes and 
insurance and remits to the Company 
twice a year on interest dates, the 
amount so collected. The Company 
had invested at the end of 1920, in 
bonds and mortgages, $357,703,045. In 
the year 1920 the Company loaned and 
made commitments for loans to the 
amount of $85,000,000, mostly for hous- 
ing. Since June, 1920, when this par- 
ticular system was put into effect the 
Company has made arrangements in 
about eighty cities, and from that time 
to the end.of January of this year had 
made loans on about 2,200 family dwell- 
ings and 117 apartment houses, housing 
about 5,600 families. 


The Akron Homes 
But before the Company undertook 


through the system mentioned to make 
loans for small homes it had entered 
into arrangements with large manufac- 
turing concerns by which employers of 
labor were enabled to build houses for 
their employes. Two of these were in 
Ohio, in Akron, one to the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, and one to 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Both of these companies bought 
large tracts of land adjacent to their 
factories, developing them under the 
guidance of skillful landscape garden- 
ers, laid walks, putting in sewers, 
water, gas and electricity and planting 
trees and shrubs. Then they arranged 
with contractors to build several hun- 
dred houses of different designs and 





nsurance Company 


various sizes. To the estimated cost of 
the land was added the construction 
cost of the houses, these two costs 
being approximately the selling price of 
the dwellings. On these properties this 
Company made separate mortgages of 
about 50 per cent of the total cost run- 
ning for terms of fifteen to twenty 
years with interest at 6 per cent and 
with approximately 3 per cent install- 
ments payable on account of the mort- 
gages every six months. The loans on 
these two developments mentioned 
were about seventeen hundred and 
amounted altogether to about $4,000,- 
000. The houses were sold by the man- 
ufacturers only to their employes, 


special arrangements being made for 
assuring the continuance of the owner- 
ship in the emp'oyes. The employer 
collects only once or twice each month 
sufficient installments to pay all of the 
fixed charges against the property in- 
cluding taxes, interest, insurance and 
installments. Remittance is made to 
the Company twice each year on inter- 
est dates of both the interest and in- 
stallments due. 
Plan Being Carried Out in Other Cities 
The same plan is now being carried 
out in other cities among them being 
the Endicott-Johnson Company, shoe 


manufacturers, at Johnson City, N. Y.,. 


and at Endicott, N. Y., near Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. This company is making sub- 
stantially the same arrangements as to 
the building and sale of the houses and 
borrowing on first mortgage from the 
Metropolitan and furnishes a satisfac- 
tory guarantee of payment. 

The Real Estate Committee of the 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Board of Directors of the Metropvlitan 
Life Insurance Company frequently 
meets and considers loans. It is not an 
unusual thing for these directo:s to 
authorize a couple of hundred indiviq- 
ual loans in a dozen states, each one of 
which is for from $2,000 to $5,000 ana 
the records show that since the Armis- 
tice no application for a small house 
or a low-priced apartment house has 
been made to the Company, where the 
security was sufficient, that has not 
been authorized. The wide extent of 


these loans geographically, the number 
of cities in which small houses are 
being built with Metropolitan money, 
the consideration which is given io the 
housing question by legislators. na- 


tional, state and local, by boards of al- 
dermen and by boards of trade easily 
bring this great operation of the Metro- 
politan within the classification of a 
public institution. 


BUREAU LINKS 


RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER TO EMPLOYE 


The worker’s great wealth is his 
working time. Figures from Govern- 
ment statistics show that absenteeism, 
due to illness and accident cost the em- 
ploye from eight hundred to nine hun- 
dred million do!lars a year. This does 
not cover in any way the loss to indus- 
trial efficiency. Facts show that health 
has a cash value to employes; so under 
its group life insurance division the 
Metropolitan instituted the Industrial 
Service Bureau and began as a part of 
service to employes a program for im- 
proving the laborer’s health. 

By its visiting nursing service, by the 
distribution of health pamphlets, and 
by community surveys of industrial re- 
gions, which afford a program for bet- 
tering health conditions, the Metropoli- 
tan, through group insurance, is help- 
ing in the development of a better in- 
dustrial America. 


Health literature which covers com- 
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Type of Houses Being — With Money Loaned By Metropolitan Life 


mon rules for maintaining good health, 
information on epidemics, and treat- 
ment of accidents is distributed to em- 
ployes at regular intervals. 
Establishes Personai Touch 

The visiting nurse does more than 
care for the sick worker, for she estab- 
lishes the personal touch between the 
employer and employe, and is an ef- 
fective social agent for improving com- 
munity conditions. Her influence is 
best shown by a few actual examples. 

In one day’s work, a nurse in a town 
where practically all the workers have 
Metropolitan Group Insurance, visited 
among her many calls, three typhoid 
cases, a man hurt in an accident, a 


mother who just had a child, an ery- 
sipelas case and two families where 
she gave instructions in diet and clean- 
liness. 

In one house three members of one 
family had or were having typhoid, in 
another two, and in a third, five had 
been attacked by the fever. She in- 
vestigated the water supply, and found 
out that the cisterns, all on company 
property, were open to seepage or af- 
fected by bad drainage. 

The injured man had been taken in 
an auto miles away to a hospital. Here, 
the nurse said to herself, is a real need 
for an ambulance, and when she visited 
the maternity case and learned there 
were no clothes for the new baby, she 
made up her mind that there ought to 
be some community provision for such 
instances. 


She knew the employer was interest- 
ed in his people, but he was too busy 
to learn or to take care of the many 
little things that would improve the 
condition of his people. She told him 
the story of her day’s work. The next 


day the cisterns were drained and re- 
paired; arrangements to buy an ambu- 
lance were started, and the mothers’ 
club of the town was called on to help 


provide supplies for needy mothers. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


Probably the vaue of an industrial 
health program is best shown in Kings: 
port, Tenn., where all the employers of 


the town, realizing the relations of good 
living conditions to morale and general 
contentment, took Metropolitan Croup 
L:fe Health and Accident Insuriunce, 
largely because of its service fextures 


for the working men and women ©: the 
town. 


“Ninety-five per cent of the improved 
morale, cleanliness, betterment in liome 
conditions, and increased output is due 
to health work, particu'arly to the 
nursing service,” a Kingsport employer 
told a Government expert who ques- 


tioned him about the worth of health 
to industry. 

The community survey is especially 
designed to provide a health program for 
districts where there are a large 2um- 
ber of Metropolitan Group cert ‘cate 
holders. For example, a policy) !der 
who knew that conditions in hi dis- 
trict were not quite what they «ould 
be, called on the Bureau for help. Dr. 
Alexander Fleisher made a de‘ailed 
survey, and suggested recommenda 
tions for improvement. Among ther 
things, he found out that the infant 
death rate was extremely high. This 
was due, according to his analysis, to 
the fact that there was practica!’y no 
supply of fresh milk in the town, ‘s all 
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The Metropolitan Life as a Public Institution 








the milk had been bought up by dis- 
tributors and shipped to the city sixty 
miles away. 

The employer whose industry con- 
trolled the district, knew very well that 
a man worrying over a sick child at 
home does not produce as much as he 
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Metropolitan Health Pamphlets 
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would in more favorab’e circumstances; 
while anxiety over paying doctor bills, 
also lowers output, and leads to dis- 
content, restlessness and trouble. 

As a result the company built a 





HEALTH RESULTS 

What has been the result of the 
Metropolitan’s health activities? 
No one may say with exactness 
just what the reduction in mor- 
tality is, but here are a few facts: 

There were 38,000 fewer deaths 
among the Metropolitan Indus- 
trial policyholders in the United 
States and Canada during 1920 
than if the 1911 death rate had 
prevailed. 

The death rate in 1920 was 23 
per cent lower than it was in 1911. 

The death rate from tubercu- 
losis among Metropolitan policy- 
ho!ders was 40 per cent lower. 

From typhoid fever it was 72 
per cent lower. 

From acute “catching” diseas- 
es of children it was 28 per cent 
lower. : 

In each of these cases the death 
rate went down much faster than 
in the general population. 

This saving in mortality means 
over $3,500,000 every year to the 
Company. 














pasteurization plant, made provisions 
for a milk supply, and sold it at less 
than cost in the schools, so that, as the 





employer said “the younger generation 


would have its chance.” 
The Employer and the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau 
The Policyholders’ Service Bureau is 
an exchange for information involving 
the human factor in industry. In that 


Bureau specialists gather material from 
the experience of policyholders and 
from experts in many lines; they 
search books, magazines and libraries 
for all available resources; they render 


‘available to employers everything the 


Metropolitan has learned in dealing 
with 20,000 employes, and over 23,000,- 
000 policyholders. 

The Policyholders’ Service Bureau 
has become a clearing house for em- 
ployers on problems that confront in- 
dustry; it is a machine for giving the 
best of modern industrial thought to 
the men who direct labor. 

A few of the problems handled in one 
week’s work il'ustrate some of the 
functions of this Bureau. A paint and 
brush factory was considering the adop- 
tion of a shut-down vacation plan. It 
did not know whether the system was 
practicable or not,-so it asked the Bu- 
reau to find out what others knew about 
the question. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of the plan, the experience of fourteen 
companies in which the shut-down plan 
was tried out, and an analysis of the 
vacation policy of over a hundred cor- 
porations were sent to the factory. 

A stock purchasing plan which in- 
volved savings club and stock ex- 
change features, was wanted by an- 
other concern. Ten plans were investi- 
gated and analyzed for this emp oyer. 


Is it more profitable to work five or - 


five and one-half days a week, was the 
query of another concern. A question- 
naire was sent to forty companies who 
had tried the five-day week asking 
them, among other things, when, where 
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Improved Disability Provision 


a gy may be made as soon as disability occurs—no piobationary 
period. 








_ Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 






Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. , 






Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 






_ Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 






This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
the insuring public. 












For terms to producing Agents address 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Str:et, New York 





























| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


RPORATED 1899 


- PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issu 

a a ~{ p. oy aaa forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. S06 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 

































The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 
Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 




































Security Mutual Agents are successful 


WHY ? 
The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory | 


If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





































SPECIAL COMBINATION POLICY 


with multiple benefits and unique excess interest dividends (simon pure 
dividends), has seemed to afford no possibilities for improvement and 
yet ways have been found recently to invest that policy with a brand 
new dress that makes it even more salable than before. It is the policy 
contract that enables those world records for growth to be shattered 
by the 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
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and how the short week was adopted 
and whether it was profitable or not. 
In a short time the policyholder had 
the information he wanted. 
Clearing House for Technical Problems 
The Policyholders’ Bureau is some- 
times a clearing house for technical 
problems, where one employer who has 
bought Group Insurance exchanges his 
experience and information with an- 
other. A foundry has been cleaning and 
polishing its castings by an old and ex- 
pensive method. Through the Bureau 
a policyholder two thousand miles 
away furnished a simple chemical for- 
mula for an acid bath. 


Service to employer and employe with 
the ideal of giving the best the Metro- 
politan has, or can obtain, is the main- 
spring of this part of the machinery. 
By improving the health of the work- 
er, by giving the employer added 


knowledge that will guide him in a con- 


structive human relations plan, and by 
co-operating with him in rectifying 
conditions, through its Group Life part- 
nership with hundreds of progressive 
employers of labor is already proving 
an important constructive factor in the 
movement of “a Better Industry in a 
better America.” 


NEW BUREAU TO HELP IMMIGRANTS 
BECOME GOOD AMERICAN CITIZENS 


One new activity of the Company is 
the organization of a Citizens and Im- 
migrants Bureau. Through superin- 
tendents and agents throughout the 
country this Bureau will give informa- 
tion to policyholders concerning the 
laws dealing with immigration. It will 
tell policyholders that the fundamental 
requirements are a belief in law and 
order, good health, a sound mind and 
the ability to support themselves. Ad- 
mission to the United States under the 
immigration law cannot be secured 
without these qualifications. 

The Company believes that the fam- 
ies of policyholders are of this type. 
The fact that they 
are policyholders 
is a pretty sure in- 
dication that they 
are at work and 'e 
that they are dis- 
posed and able to q 
take care of their 
families. If they 
can comply with the reauire- 
ments of the law and the 
regulations as to passports, 
the field men will tell the 
policyholders the details of 
the law and the procedure 
required under it.. They are 
also informing policyholders, 
particularly those who are 
among recent arrivals, of the 
desirability of becoming citi- 
zens at the earliest possible 
moment. The’ Bureau will 
give to policyholders the in- 
formation in Canada and the 
United States of the rights 
which they possess as resi- 
dents and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which go with 
citizenship in the two coun- 
tries. American public insti- 
tutions will be explained to 
them. Efforts will be made 
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Haley Fiske, President of the Metropolitan, whose 
broad vision and intelligent direction has made 
the Company the great public institution de- 


scribed in this article. 


to have them treated well by all officials with whom they come in contact; to 
prevent them from becoming a prey of those who would swindle them; to keep 
them from becoming the tools of people who would use them for their own ad- 
vantage, and to give them education as to how to keep well, and to try to help 


make them good Americans. 





NEW POLICIES HELP 

Henry A. Taylor, of the New England 
Branch of the New York Life, said in a 
letter to the Company: 

“I think any good live agent can do 
a larger business than ever this year. 
New policies helped me sell two con- 
tracts last week. I asked my people if 
they went to a bank and said to the 
cashier, ‘Suppose I deposit 9 or 10 cents 
a day, will you credit me at once with 
$1,000 on your books, and in case I 
die guarantee my estate or my wife 
and family to receive the amount, or if 
totally and permanently incapacitated 
for all time will you pay me $10 per 
thousand a month as long as I live, or 
$2,000 for a fatal accident?’ Both said 
they’d do it mighty quick, but no bank 
would do it. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘that’s just 
what the New York Life will do.’ I 
didn’t talk more than five minutes be- 
fore I had both signatures,” 





PRESIDENT’S MONTH 

Superintendent of Agencies Hopkins 
states that the production during 
“President’s Month” by the field men 
of the Philadelphia Life last week 
amounted to $1,969,000 new contracts 
written and issued; of this total $377,- 
000 was secured in the home city. 





So far J. N. Russell, Pacific Mutual 
Life, Los Angeles, is a million ahead. of 
last year. 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE U.S. A 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing | 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us ty 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $302,000,000 of insurance in force. | 
Investigate for yourself. 


| Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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CLAUSE HELD INVALID 





Provision That Disappearance of As- 
sured May Not Be Used as Proof 
of Death Is Not Legal 





Any provision in a life policy stipulat- 
ing that the disappearance of the in- 


sured for a long period shall not be re- 
garded as evidence of death or of the 
right to recover is invalid according to 
a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa in the case of Fleming v. the Mer- 
chants’ Life. Only one judge dissented 
in part from the court’s opinion. 

“The effect of the provision in ques- 
tion, if it is valid,” the court held, “is 
that, unless plaintiff is able to prove 
that insured is actually dead, plaintiff 
may not even introduce evidence, and 
she is absolutely precluded from a re- 
covery, and may not even maintain a 
suit, because there would be no way of 


proving death. The courts could not 
even hear the case and would there. 
fore be outside of their jurisdiction. 
The certificate would be rendered 
worthless, and worse than worthless, 
because the beneficiary paying the as- 
sessments would lose the amount paid. 
The very purpose of the insuran 
the promise to pay indemnity— would 
be nullified. * * * 

“We think the contract is in viola- 
tion of the spirit of our insurance laws. 
The effect is to protect the insurer 
against an occasional fraudulent disap- 
pearance, and operates to defeat recov- 
ery by the beneficiary of the insured 
who has met death away from home, or 
under circumstances to render identifi- 
cation of his body or proof of death im- 
possible. It not only protects the com- 
pany against fraud but ‘it as well de- 
feats the beneficiary in some cases who 
is entitled to the benefits of the con- 
tracts.” 
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provement. 








‘CO-OPERATION 


INE years ago 15 per cent of 

our total licensed salesmen 
were producing 80 per cent of the 
company’s business, while in 1920 
approximately 75 per cent of our 
salesmen produced 86 per cent of 
the year’s business. 
Better selective methods, a thor- 
ough life insurance training, and 
more complete co-operation with 
our representatives have been 
largely responsible for this im- | 


Our present plan gives to every 
man with whom we contract the 
advantage of a six weeks’ training | 
course at the home office. 







Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





No. 26 
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Ezra De Forest 
Commits Suicide 


HELD IN HIGH REGARD HERE 





rrustee and General Agent of 
Penn Mutual; Had Been in 
Poor Health 


Was 





Ezra De Forest, for years one of the 
‘ominent life insurance men in 


most 

New York City, one of the general ag- 
ents here of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
a member of the board of trustees of 
that company, committed suicide early 
Tuesd morning by jumping from a 
window of his home at 465 Valley Road, 
Montciair, N. J. 

Colo.el De Forest, who was seventy 
years old, had been in ill health for 
some years and recently returned from 
Florida considerably depressed as there 
was improvement in his health. 
Colone! De Forest got his title in the 
National Guard where he served as cap- 
tain, major and lieutenant-colonel of 


the Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn. 
He was elected colonel of the regiment, 
but declined the honor and retired from 
the National Guard. He is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. 

Colonel De Forest had a large estate 
in the Montclair section, where he was 


held in high respect and was a mem- 
ber of the Montclair, Commonwealth 
and Upper Montclair Country Clubs of 
Montclair and the Lotus Club of New 
York. His offices were at 220 Broad- 


way. His dedth caused widespread re- 
gret among insurance men. 





Restitution Plea 
Helps Moore Little 


HE’S FACING MORE WARRANTS 








Was Former Eastern General Agent of 
Reserve Loan and President of 
Keystone Underwriters 





President William A. E. Moore, of the 
defunct Keystone Underwriters Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and former East- 
ern general agent for the Reserve Loan 
Life, Indianapolis, availed little from 
sentence being deferred pending a mo- 
tion for a new trial-and to give him 
opportunity to make restitution after 
being convicted before Judge Bell in 
the Philadelphia Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions on March 28, 1920, on two charges 
of obtaining money under false pre- 
tense. 

On Wednesday, March 30, Moore was 
brought from jail and before Judge Bell 
for sentence. His counsel explained to 
the court that arrangements were made 
by Moore for restitution to all the 
claimants and that the counsel for the 
private prosecutions for other charges 
had agreed to drop proceedings. Judge 
Bell decided to postpone for one day 
the sentencing of Moore to enable him 
to learn the arrangements that had 
been made. The outcome was that 
Moore was remanded to Moyamensing 
jail to await trial.on another indictment 


charging that $1,000 was obtained in 
Liberty bonds from a Philadelphian, 
Thomas Carey, for an investment upon 
an a 50 per cent dividend was prom: 
ised in 


in ‘ess than a year. After that 
case is disposed of, arrest is faced on 
eighteen warrants issued at Hazelton, 


Scranton and Bethlehem, where Moore’s 
alleged siock swindles are said to have 
ey more than $25,000. 

Alter ii 


er the Moore bubble burst, he was 
a fugitive in South America upon some 
twenty warrants being sworn out for 
his arrest. He returned to the United 
States to witness the Dempsey-Willard 
_ fight and he was arrested near his 
ein West Philadelphia on Decem- 
er 17, 1919. Moore has been in prison 
Since he was convicted on March’ 23, 


1920, of defraudin h 
more than $3,000, ila 













THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 
produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history of the 
Company. 


In every department the Company experienced its 
most successful year. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 











Four Year Comparison of Policy Loans 





As throwing a light on the policy loan situation the percentages of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust for four years are given: 


Year Insurance Reserve Policy Advances 
1920 $104,059,000 $13,399,000 
1919 96,565,000 11,270,000 
1918 90,203,000 11,231,000 
1917 84,585,000 10,671,000 


F. P. Ely, general agent of the Home 
Life in Rochester, N. Y., has an article 
in the current edition of the Home Of- 


% 
12.9 
11.7 
12.5 
12.6 


This shows that the lowest percentage was reached at about the end of 1919. 
The analysis of our policy advances during 1920 indicates that increase began 
after March 1, 1920, but that the most rapid increases took place since November 1. 





WRITES ON INCOME 
Insurance.” 


agency. 


fice paper on the subject of “Income 
The same subject was cov- 
ered also by R. C. Ellis, of the Brooklyn 














New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 





AGL eas ity asd ake Uc Pos bla 4 cals POLE Ake bias bos $142,672,244 
PS sarc glo o's chs on ceh orevatenh Boo cigar wln ahs cane 44,335,004 
TN cg aa wn cid «ra Stk @ a WA AD a kbs ow ake 6,782,885 

Pe ee ee eee $193,790,133 

Paid Policy-holders, 1920 

CEN Sia Soke bo. bch eve. 0.5 uh vk yh Chea es oe ahe cn cca $35,036,558 
ONS So SL SE EA OR We oo Stale. dad o.ceba dc caaat 24,399,171 
I are he ae Pe oe Fe a 31,981,555 
ES NE ons ccs Me Saw waseeenss Meas bt cw 23,432,313 

Pe OOS ONO, 65 5/o.clc's shmiptaiecka ip’: 0-0 Wregre’n 00 0 HE $114,849,597 
ew. Fase Tnieupames in 2020... . wo. oc dace cc cc cewsvccs $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921.................00.00- $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921..................00. $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921.................... $3,537,298,756 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLARD V. KING 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
. AIKEN 


DRUS 
. BLISS. Jr. 

















Union Central’s 1920 
Year in a Nutshell 
PRESIDENT CLAR 


CLARK’S REPORT 





Company Increased Its Rate of Inter- 
est on New Mortgage Loans; 
Largest Year 





One of the shortest annual reports 
delivered by an insurance company 
president this year was that of Presi- 
dent Clark, of the Union Central. But 
he covered all the principal points of 
his subject. Here’s what he said: 

“The amount of new insurance pro- 
duced during 1919 was described as 
enormous. How shall we describe that 
of 1920 which totals, including addi- 
tions, revivals and increases, $155,- 
297,541, an increase of $24,551,510 over 
the preceding year which was the 
largest in history? 

“The total amount in force at the 
beginning of the year was described 
as magnificent—truly descriptive. How 
shall we designate $778,917,578, the 
total amount in force today,—an in- 
crease of $117,809,228? 

“The benefits realized during tthe 
past year on Union Central insurance 
contracts amounted to $16,278,519.68, 
which exceeded the payments in the 
preceding year by $123,536.09. The 
scale of dividends used before the 
war for the reduction of premiums, 
has remained unchanged through the 
vicissitudes of reconstruction. 

“Interest at 4% per cent was paid 
on all death losses from the date of 
claim to the date of payment. The 
death rate was 56.02 per cent of the 
expected mortality. 80.5 per cent of 
the death claims were paid on the day 
presented; only one claim out of the 
283,343 insurance contracts in force 
was contested. 

“The rate of interest on new mort- 
gage loans, as well as rental charge in 
the Union Central Building, were in- 
creased during the year. 

“There was no change in policy for 
the investment of surplus cash. Farm 
mortgages are satisfactory and new 
loans average 6.403 per cent interest. 

“The taxes paid.during the year 
were $683,433.69. 

“It is a pleasure to report that the 
Company’s $778,917,578 of insurance is 
amply secured by $149,071,315.38 of 
non-fluctuating assets, which not only 
meet the statutory reserve required, 
but provide a surplus in addition to 
capital stock. The assets increased 
nearly thirteen million dollars last 
year, the largest annual increase in 
the history of the Company. 

“The Company is well equipped and 
ready for 1921.” 





MURDER IN BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Professor Holmes Beckwith, instruc- 
tor in insurance in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, murdered Dean John H. Wharton, 
head of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration last week. He then com- 
mitted suicide. Beckwith, who was suf- 
fering from depression, had been served 
with notice of discharge, and he blamed 
Wharton, who was held in the highest 
regard in Syracuse. Professor Beck- 
with had taught in a number of col- 
leges and schools, but had never been 
successful. He claimed that the low 
marks he gave the pupils were deserved 
and they had made him unpopular. 





PROMOTE T. S. LOWRY, JR. 
Thomas S. Lowry, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Sales Supervisor, Group Insur- 
ance, of the Equitable Society, and un- 
der the direction of the Agency Offi- 
cers will aid in the administration of 
the sales service in Group Insurance. 





The Equitable Society reports an in- 
creasing number of salary continuance 
agreements. 
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How to Present 
Endowment Forms 


TRAVELERS TELL HOW TO DO SO 





Deposit Idea Emphasized; Basis of 
Talk Made to Prospect; What 
Company Does 





The Travelers tells how to present the 
Endowment form in an interesting article 
in “Protection,” which is republished here- 
with : 

Many a time an agent runs up 
against: “I have all the insurance I 
want,” or “I see no object in buying 
something where I have to die to win,” 
or the p'ea of the man approaching 
45, “insurance at my age costs too 
much.” 

Objections of this kind give a most 
valuable opening to the sale of endow- 
ment insurance. In the case of the man 
whose paramount need is protection for 
the largest amount there is no policy 


comparable to the Ordinary Life at the 
younger ages, but where the need is 
not paramount, or in cases where a 
man is approaching 45 the endowment 
policy has some very distinct advan- 
tages. They may be summarized as 
follows: 

A man 45 in buying an Ordinary Life 
contract must make a very much larg- 
er yearly deposit than a man who is 25. 
At age 25 a $5,000 Ordinary Life policy 
costs $88.95. At age 45 $160.45, or 
$71.50 more than at age 25. 

Now for a $5,000 Twenty-Year En- 
dowment policy the deposit at age 45 
is very little more than at age 25. At 
age 25 a man must deposit $206.45, while 
at age 45 his deposit is $237.10, a dif- 
ference of but $30.65. 

The annual deposits for the Ordinary 
Life must be continued as long as the 
insured lives. The deposits for the 
endowment policy are limited to twenty 
years. 

A life policy matures only at death. 
Two things may mature the endow- 
ment: death, or attainment, in the 
above case, of age 65. 

A prospect often says: “I would buy 
the contract if I could see my way 
clear to make the twenty yearly de- 
posits.” He doesn’t have to see his 
way clear to make twenty deposits. 
When he has made four deposits he has 
bought and paid for one-fifth of the 
endowment and the company gives him 
a clear paid-up title to $1,000 payable 
at death or at age 65. 

At the end of ten years, or one-half 
of the deposit paying period, he has a 
clear title to $2,570, or more than half. 
Every time he deposits $237.10 he is 
paying for the insurance and at the 
same time he is saving $250 to enjoy 
after he is 65 years old. For this de- 
posit the company agrees to pay his 
family or estate in case of death im- 
mediately $5,000 in cash. If he lives 
to make twenty deposits the company 
pays him $5,000 in cash. 

The twenty deposits have amounted 
to $4,742. The company in fact pays 
back all the deposits and $258 more, 
and has given him $5,000 of insurance 
during twenty years in addition. 

In case he has suffered permanent 
total disability his deposits will have 
ceased and he will begin: to receive an 
income for life of $50 a month, while 
the full insurance is paid in case of 
his death up to age 65, and if he lives 
to 65 the full $5,000 in cash, while the 
$50 a month income for disability will 
continue for the rest of his life. 

There are other things to be consid- 
ered each year as he makes his annual 
deposits. The cash value of the con- 
tract increases so that when the $5,000 
contract is eleven years old he has to 

his credit in immediate cash $2,139.55, 
and when he makes his twelfth de- 
posit of $237.10 he has the satisfaction 
of seeing his cash account increase 
from $2,139.55 to $2,405.15. 

Instead of a hardship it becomes a 


pleasure to deposit with the company 
when by so doing he keeps his $5,000 
contract in full force and at the same 
time has the whole of his annual de- 
posit placed to the credit of his cash 
account and $38.50 more, on his thir- 
teenth payment $44 more, on his fif- 
teenth payment $79.50 more, the differ- 
ence increasing every year. 

Now, it is not unlikely that the pros- 
pect will bring up in the course of this 
illustration the question of the rela- 
tive merits of insurance and depositing 
the yearly premium paid for the insur- 
ance in a savings bank. By depositing 
the $237.10 regularly at a certain date 
every year and receiving compound in- 
terest at the average rate paid by sav- 
ings banks the difference in case of 
death will be in favor of the endow- 
ment policy for sixteen years. 





INVESTMENTS ANALYZED 





John Hancock Has $111,058,465 in Mort- 
gage Loans; $19,775,657 in U. S. 
Bonds; Some Other Investments 





In commenting on the annual report 
of the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company, its company organ, “The 
John Hancock Field” says: 

“The fifty-eighth annual statement of 
the company presents the following 
summary of and comment upon its 
principal investment items, as of De- 
cember 31, 1920: Mortgage loans, $111,- 
058,465.29; United States Libertv and 
Victory bonds and certificates, $19,775,- 
657.34; State, municipal, railroad and 
public utility bonds, $50,879,506.36; 
other invested bonds, including cash in 
banks, $21,274,272.94. 

“This will show, in a broad way, the 
general disposition of the policyholders’ 
funds, and the uses they are being put 
to in the development of our country’s 
resources and the maintenance of its 
people. The investment feature of life 
insurance follows the universal rule 
that the true value of money is found in 
{ts effective use. Hence, through the 
putting out of this money at interest 
to help work the farms, the railroads, 
public utilities, and other activities 
necessary to our life, the policyholders 
become collectively the source of sav- 
ing and thrift, from which the country 
at large derives benefit. 

“That is an aspect of our business 
which should appeal to public spirited 
citizens, many of whom may not be 
familiar with it. It should command 
especial favor at the present time when 
the world is trying to ‘get on its feet’ 
econornically, and all factors assisting 
toward that end are doubly welcome. 
From whatever angle the life insur- 
ance business, properly conducted, is 
approached, it compels recognition and 
approbation for its merits. About the 
deadest thing in creation, nowadays, is 
the old-time silly, senseless, demagogi- 
cal cry anent the huge funds alleged to 
be ‘tied up in the coffers’ of the insur- 
ance companies. There are no re- 
sources in the world that go out more 
freely to aid in the development of 
sound and worthy enterprises than 
these.” 





MOVES UPTOWN 





United States Life Has New Quarters 
on Fifth Avenue; Twenty-one Years 
on Broadway 





The United States Life Insurance 
Company will be established in its new 
offices at 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, on Mondav. Anr‘l 11. The 
company will occupy 9,000 square feet 
of office space and will have all of its 
departments on the same floor. 

The company has been located in its 
present quarters at 277 Broadway for 
twenty-one years. When its lease ex- 
pired, the directors voted to move un- 
town. The new quarters are just off 
18th Street on Fifth Avenue. 





J. W. Gable, of Saskatoon, has been 
appointed manager of Northern Alberta 
for the Canada Life. 


LIFE MEN ON COMMITTEE 





Company Presidents Appointed to 
Represent Owners of R. R. 
Securities 





1 

The National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities has added nine 
members to its committee of twenty- 
five, a sub-committee of which is to 
confer with the heads of the “big 
four” railroad brotherhoods. Four of 
these new members are presidents of 
life insurance companies: 

Louis F. Butler, president, Travel- 
ers; Forrest F. Dryden, president, 
Prudential; W.-W. McClench, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual Life; John 
C. Walker, president, Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia. 





“Roof Insurance” is a term popular 
with some agents. 











INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK | 
WM. A. MARSHALL, | 
President 
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The 61st Annual Statement 
| shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly | 
$27,000,000. The insurance ° | 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The | 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over | 
| $4,196,000. | 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total! of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,009 
for the first two 
months of 192( 


Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 














ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE 


WSTEVENS, Pies, 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD. MEN 
AND a 
g WILL PAY THEM WELL] 
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1851 





Seventieth 
- Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


During this long span of years the Company has maintained a }<) 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 


1921 
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WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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Overheard in a Travelers 
Heard!n group life selling talk: 
aGroup “When you notify us, by 
Sales Talk telephone or in any other 

way, that a death has oc- 
curred among your employes you start 
our whole claim machinery a going. It 
‘yrning an electric button and 


is like 

starting the wheels of a big factory 
ing. 

Wyo , give us the name of the employe 

at the branch office. We notify the 


home office by telegraph. Down there 
they begin checking up the records and 
we begin checking up the case right 
here on the spot. Within a few hours 
we have a reply from the home office 
saying the recérds are so and so. By 
that time we have located the benefi- 
ciary and we have been able to get 
your instructions on whether the full 
amount of the certificate shall be paid 
or whether you want the amount paid in 
installments. Then we can issue you a 
draft instanter. 

“It is speedy service like that which 
makes group insurance serve to the 
fullest its original purpose and makes 
it appreciated by every one in your 
employ.” 

* * *# 
R. U. Darby, of the Mas- 

An Idea sachusetts Mutual in Bal- 

From timore, has nearly doubled 
R.U.Darby his production ia the last 

two years through educa- 
tional insurance. “The first thing I did 
was to sell myself,” he said. “I use 
my two $10,000 policies in every case, 
showing them to the prospect and say- 
ing, ‘This is what I am doing for my 
babies. I don’t love my children any 
more than you do yours. Will you be 
interested?’ ”’ 

* 2+ 8 


The Guardian Life has 

Effective printed some interesting 

Sales tips from its managers 
Arguments about new prospects. They 
follow in part: Harold 
Pearce, Cleveland. Broadly speaking, 
the fellow who a few months ago was 
confident that his investments in stocks 
would beat any life insurance proposi- 
tion—and there are many such fellows 
in this district—is the best prospect for 
life insurance today. 
realize, much to their sorrow, that they 
are not the shrewd financiers they 
thought they were and, like the price of 
stocks, their confidence in such invest- 
ments has “slumped.” 

We are able to interest men of this 
class by pointing out that a life insur- 
ance policy will substitute sure plan for 
perhaps. That the dollar he invests in 
life insurance now will be “Johnny-on- 
the-spot,” worth 100 cents sure—prob- 
ably much more—whether he dies soon, 
or becomes incapacitated, or lives to 
Mature the contract. That life insur- 
ance is the one financial program which 
lays up money ‘rightly for all the big- 
gest needs of life and death; that no 
other plan can compare with it. 

The Life Income Endowment is the 
ideal policy to use in presenting insur- 
ance from this standpoint. 

Kronsbein-Senn-Tubbesing, St. Louis. 
I feel that the professional men, doc- 
tors, dentists, school teachers, bank offi- 
cers and clerks, and the young sons 
and daughters of well-to-do men, are the 
better class of prospects today. 

Some prospects are inclined to argue 


_ and others will say very little, if any- 


g, to your suggestions. The first 
kind, I usually ask at the closing point 
Whether he knows of any form of invest- 
Ment that is safer and that will mean 
_ to the applicant himself and his 

ly. He usually answers that he 
does not. At this time I pull ont the 


Such men now . 


application and hand him my fountain 
pen for his signature. As for the latter 
type, I will break his silence by asking 
him that if he bought insurance what 
amount he would buy. If he says two, 
three, four or five thousand, I put the 
application before him and have him 
sign it, and usually don’t argue any 
further. 


As to policies on the sons and daugh- 
ters of well-to-do men, I ask their 
fathers, and readily secure their con- 
sent to the fact that the lesson of thrift 
has been the hardest one for them to 
learn. fter this admission, I point out 
to the father that a life income contract 
maturing at, say, fifty years of age on 
his son or daughter who may now be 
attending school, is the most effective 
way to teach him the first lesson in 
thrift. This is an investment that the 
father will carry forward to the time 
when the son becomes self-supporting, 
turning it over to him then and admon- 
ishing him that the premiums on this 
contract are one of the first obligations 
for him to take care of during his life. 


In this presentation I stay entirely 
away from the protection idea, as very 
few fathers who are able to buy this 
kind of insurance are desirous of profit- 
ing by the death of their children. They 
are sold solely on the savings idea. 





$7,411,500 IN MARCH 





Equitable of lowa’s Largest Month; 
Special Drive in Honor of 
New President 





The Equitable Life of Iowa announces 
the biggest month in its history in vol- 
ume of new insurance written for the 
month of March. 

The agency department designated 
March as “Nollen Month” in honor of 
the new president of the Company, Mr. 
Henry 8S. Nollen, and all business pro- 
duced during the month was written in 
Mr. Nollen’s honor. 

The agency force wrote $7,411,500 of 
approved business. The records of the 
individual states were most gratifying. 
The State of Iowa, which has been ex- 
ceediiagly hard hit by the low prices of 
farm products, had $1,669,000 to its 
credit, this being the largest business 
ever produced in one month in this 
state. The second largest state, in 
point of production, was Ohio, with 
$1,125,000. 

Both the Home Office and the agency 
force are very enthusiastic over the re- 
sults and very confident that business 
for 1921 will show a nice increase over 
that for the year just past. 





Capital and Surplus 





Organized 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 

Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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Immigrants Bad Risks 
For Health Companies 


PORT EXAMINATIONS A FARCE 





Underwriters Fear Influx of Foreign 
Diseases Unless Officials Inspect 
Passengers More Closely 





Baltimore, April 6.—If it’s not one 
thing bobbing up to worry heath un- 
derwriters, then it’s another. With the 
flu scare over, up came the gastritis or 
homebrew hazard. Now, with that get- 
ting in hand, another and bigger ques- 
tion is facing health men—namely the 
typhus, bubonic, and other diseases 
that may come into this country from 
immigrants. 

The question of the medical examina- 
tion of immigrants is one that insur- 
ance men throughout the country 
should get back of and do their share 
towards remedying the big evil now 
existing. A prominent health under- 
writer just the other day informed the 
writer that this subject was a big 


‘source of worry for health men. 


The other week, the writer listened 
to Fred A. Wallis, commissioner of im- 
migration at the Port of New York, 
describing conditions at Ellis Island. 

“I don’t care,” he declared, “if I 
lose my job tomorrow. But I want to 
say this and that is that the examina- 
tion of immigrants is a farce.. There 
is a long string of doctors and the im- 
migrants pass down the line. If he has 
eye trouble, a big E is written on him 
and he goes to the E room. If he has 
skin trouble, a big S is written on him 
and he goes to the S room, and so on. 
But there is no real examination. The 
immigrant doesn’t strip. It’s a farce 
and a big danger to the country. 

“The other day, one of the most not- 
ed leper specialists in the world was 
at Ellis Island. He noted an immi- 
grant, who had been O. K.’d and was 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
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about to leave. ‘I don’t like the color 
of that man’s skin,’ he told me. He 
called the man over, told him to go in 
another room and strip. The man pro- 
tested he was alright. ‘You go in there 
and strip,’ he commanded him, The 
man stripped. He seemed to be al- 
right. But the specialist felt that there 
was something wrong with the man. 
‘Take off your shoes,’ he commanded 
him.- The man did and there were 
three toes eaten away from leprosy. 
Yet that man had been passed, 


“Immigrants coming in are lousy. 
Their clothes are full of the typhus 
louse. But what can you do? They 
are passed and then they go out and 
communicate the disease.” 


Mr. Wallis stated that he recently 
thought that he had a solution to the 
problem. An association in New York 
was willing to supply new clothes to 
all immigrants. Mr. Waflis wanted 
them all to strip, take a bath and then 
have their clothes burned. The asso- 
ciation would furnish the immigrants 
with new clothes. He took the ques- 
tion up with Washington and was told 
he had no authority to do anything of 
that kind and would likely get himself 
into hot water by doing that. 

There is no question but what the 
immigrant is making a serious hazard 
today for the insurance companies, Im- 
migration officials, physicians and civil- 
ians, who have the interest of the coun- 
try at heart, have been raising a row 
over the farce examinations of immi- 
grants. They want this evil corrected 
and they are calling upon the insurance 
man to do his. share in correcting it. 

Health underwriters, and even life 
men, with whom the writer has talked 
are thoroughly awake over this haz- 
ard. They are all of one mind—that 
the insurance fraternity should stir this 
question up and endeavor to have Con- 
gress do its duty in effacing this na- 
tion-wide evil. America wants no ty- 
phus or bubonic plagues. It had enough 
of epidemics in the influenza scare. 
Surely the insurance companies were 
hit hard enough without their being 
hit again by a typhus epidemic. And, 
unless the examination of immigrants 
is made a real examination with the im- 
migrant. stripping and the physicians 
making a thorough examination, and 
then having the immigrant’s clothes 
burned, America will wake up one fine 
morning and‘ find a typhus epidemic in 
its midst. 





BURKE’S NEW POSITION 


Edward H. Burke, former president 
and general manager of the Niagara 
Life, has been elected vice-president of 
the Masonic Mutual Life, Washington. - 
Upon leaving the Niagara Life he was 
presented with a pair of gold cuff but- 
tons. 





TO MEET IN CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been selected as 
the place for the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Leaders Club of the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, which will be held August 17-20. 
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THE F. & D. SURVEY 


The Fidelity & Deposit has again 
performed a distinct service to the 
country by making public a survey 
which it has made of nation-wide indus- 
trial, financial, agricultural and gener- 
al conditions. The Company drafted 
a questionnaire which went to F. & D. 
representatives in 1,049 cities and 
towns, who were asked to telegraph 
their answers to the Home Office on 
March 22 or 23. ‘These answers are 
the composite of replies made by bank- 
ers, brokers, farmers, lawyers, engi- 
neers, contractors, editors and others 
in a position to know the real facts. 

Is the country recovering from its re- 
cent depression? What are the facts? 
These are the questions’ which have 
run through the heads of the leading 
men of the nation for some weeks. 
When the Fidelity & Deposit prepared 
the questionnaire it sought advice from 
some of the country’s most prominent 
men, and a few who co-operated to the 
extent of presenting questions to be 
used in the questionnaire were Harry 
M. Daugherty, Attorney General; Hen- 
ry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Senator Penrose; Senator Smoot; Hen- 
ry L. Ford, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner; and Edwin F. Sweet, former 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, who 
helped in the preparation of the com- 
mercial section of the questionnaire. 

In making the result of the ques- 
tionnaire public the Company furnished 
a diagnosis of the returns made by 
David F. Houston, of the Wilson Cab- 
inet. 

In brief the Fidelity & Deposit’s di- 
gest shows that there has been no 
marked resumption of industrial activ- 
ity; that buying by the public is still 
restricted; that cancellation of orders 
has dropped off; that retailers have not 
stocked up in anticipation of a large 
Spring trade; that retail prices have 


not been reduced in proportion to reduc-’ 


tion in wholesale prices; that the cost 


‘of living has diminished perceptibly; 


that industrial concerns are carrying 
large ‘amounts of customers’ paper; 
that the principal problems bearing on 
the country’s future prosperity are taxa- 
tion and the railroads; that general 
transportation conditions are good; that 
there have been few failures of im- 


portance since September; and that 
with the exception of New York and 
Maséachusetts there are no important 
strikes; that there have been wage re- 
ductions in several lines; that building 
operations are increasing; that there) is 
need of building construction; but there 
is little sentiment for building con- 
struction at|present prices. 

In jthe financial section it is reported 
that banks are supplied with funds to 
lend, interest rates running from 6 per 
cent up; that corporation accounts 
have decreased, but savings accounts 
have increased and in most sections 
there is a demand for a higher tariff, 
the exception being in the South and 
West, excluding the Pacific Coast. 

In agriculture farmers report they 
have not disposed of last year’s crops; 
that the crop outlook for this season is 
good or fair; that farmers are divided 
on the question of reduction in acre- 
age; that the condition of the sheep 
and cattlemen is only fair; and there is 
not noticeable movement of men to the 
farms from industries. 

In reporting on general conditions it 
is said that there is no noticeable in- 
crease in crime over last September: 
there is unanimity of opinion that the 
excess profits tax should. be abolished 
and a sales tax should take its place. 
The big national question is as a rule 
described as taxation, although a few 
sections say they think peace is more 
important. The big local questions are 
generally described as shortage of hous- 
ing, unemployment and farm relief. 





PRUDENTIAL CONVENTION 





Job E. Hedges, Senator Runyon and 
Others Talk to Superintendents at 
Atlantic City 





The annual meeting of Prudential 
superintendents, managers and others 
was held in Atlantic City this week. 
Among the outsiders who talked were 
Job E. Hedges, counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents; 
Senator Runyon and the officers of the 
Company. The subject of the Senator’s 
talk was “Americanism.” 





JACKSON MADE SUPERINTENDENT 


Harold P. Jackson has been appointed 
superintendent of the claim department 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. (Mr. Jackson resigned his posi- 
tion with the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company, having been asso- 
ciated with the liability and compensa- 
tion claim and underwriting depart- 
ments at the home office since his re- 
turn from service in France. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in 1910, entered 
the claim department of the American 
Fidelity Company where he remained 
until 1914, when he resigned to accept 
a similar position with the New Eng- 
land Casualty. In 1915 he went with 
the Zurich, and in 1917 he accepted a 
position in the claim department of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, leav- 
ing that company in August of the same 
year to enter the service. Mr. Jackson 
was commissioned a first lieutenant and 
served with the 42d Division in France. 





SALESMANSHIP DEFINED 
Salesmanship is the power to per- 
suade people to purchase at a profit 
that which is for sale, says Harry N. 
Tolles, vice-president of the Sheldon 
School of Chicago in a talk to Massa- 
chusetts Mutual men. 





Vice President Welton, of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company of Baltimore, was 
in New York last week visiting the 
branch office of the company. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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LAY CORNERSTONE OF CALIFORNIA-COMMERCIAL UNION BLDG. 





T. M. E. Armstrong, general manager vi the Commercia} Union Assurance 


Company, Ltd., of London, returning from a visit to the Orient remained in San 
Francisco a few days in order to officiate at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new California-Commercial Union Building. Mr. Armstrong succeeded E. ‘Roger 
Owen in the general managership of the Commercial Union’s large interests 


throughout the world. Mr. Armstrong is shown here with the trowel in his hand. 
facing C. J. Holman, president of the California Insurance Company of San Fran- 


cisco. The group back of Mr. Holman include W..E. Dean, vice-president, (behind 
and to the right of Mr. Holman,) George W. Brooks, secretary and treasurer, (be- 
hind and to the left,) C. A. Jones, (on Mr. Dean’s right,) members of the building 


committee. On the other side of the stone is shown Mr. Holman’s wife and grand- 
son. Back of the woman in the white hat the face of Charles H. Nee y can be 


made out. Mr. Neely is United States manager.of the Ocean Accident & Guarap- 
tee, and president of the Columbia Casualty of New York. Near Mr. Neely is 
C. H. Gardner, manager of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Ocean, and former 


United States manager.. Peeking around Mr. Neely’s shoulder is B. L. Dowel, 
auto manager on the Coast. Mr. Holman, in speaking of the magnificent struc- 
ture, which is to house the California as well as the Commercial Union's interests 
on the Pacific Coast, said, “The laying of this cornerstone evidences to the people 
of San Francisco that these companies look up to this city as one of stability and 
of future great growth, and we are sure that, in turn, the people of San Francisco 
will evidence their appreciation of this wonderful undertaking which tends to the 
beautification of the city and voices to the country generally the sentiments of 
our companies and our belief in its great future.” 





J. A. Giberson, who runs one of the 
most successful “one man agencies” in 
the United States, was elected a di- 
rector of the Alton Chamber of Com- 
merce this week at Alton, Ill. Mr. mobile losses. His Rolls-Royce was 
Giberson certainly has his hands full as_ stolen last week. 
he is president of the Illinois Associa- oh: @ 
tion of Insurance Agents, chairman of John J. Berry, Newark insurance ag- 
the Membership Committee of the Na-_ ent, was a candidate for the city com- 


Thomas C. Moffatt, ex-president of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers, will soon be in a position to know 
how insurance companies adjust auto- 


tional Association, vice-president of the mission of Newark. He is a member 
Alton Rotary Club, director and trea- of Berry Brothers, who are general ag- 
surer of the First Unitarian Church, ents for the Royal Indemnity znd az- 


president of the Alton Automobile Club 
and he also finds time to write a news- 
paper article or two. All of these posts 
have come to Mr. Giberson because he 
is a man of unusual talent, prolific of 
ideas and intelligent in his expression 
of them. He is a welcome figure at in- 
surance conventions, and stands as 
well away from home as he does in Al- 


ents of the Mercantile, Home (i nder- 
writers, Ohio Farmers, New Ha hire 
and Globe & Rutgers. 

* a * 


J. G. Batterson, manager of the Trav- 
elers in Greater New York, has re‘urned 
from a trip to Europe. 

* * + 





; ° es ager th 
ton. In brief, a first class insurance dene code ee pe 
agent who is a credit to the business. Hartford Fire and the Hartford pee 

and J. D. Whitney, manager of t!\° pub- 
J. R. Clark, president of the Union licity department of the Travel: ind 
Central Life, is a man who doesn’t Travelers Indemnity, were among the 
waste much time on. words, but comes _ out-of-town men who attended the meet- 
directly to the point. His president’s ing of insurance company ad ising 
address—fifty-fourth annual report—de- men held in this city Wednesday night. 
livered to the stockholders of the Com- 
pany, didn’t take five minutes to read = 1 
: G. A. Sutherland, of St. Paul, Jed the 
nd co: i - / 
a concluded with this paragraph: agents of the New York Life on new 


“This Company is well equipped and 


ready for 1921.” business for February. 
* 


se 

Cc. E. Scattergood, of the A. M. Best 
Company, is in the West in relation to 
re-insurance matters, 





Several prominent insurance men 


have joined associations to fist the 
Blue laws. 
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A. K. Taylor Goes 
With National Board 


WILL SUCCEED H. C. BREARLEY 








Work is in Connection With Committee 
On Public Relations; Well-Known 
Publicity Man 


A. K. Taylor, who recently resigned 
as manager of advertising and publicity 
of the American Eage. Continental 
Farmers of Iowa and the Fidelity-Phen- 
ix, has gone with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, succeeding Harry 
Chase Brearley, who has been handling 
various matters for the Committee on 
Public Relations of the National Board, 
the chairman of which is George M. 
Lovejoy, vice-president of the Phoenix 
of Hartford. 

Mr. Brearley was a Detroit noewsvaper 
man who first attracted attention in in- 
surance by gathering the material for 
a history of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters which was published on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the board. The book carried the sub- 
title “Fifty Years of a Civilizing Force.” 
It treated in a vivid, human interest 
fashion the achievements, history, aims 
and personalities of the board, and was 
and is regarded as an unique, valuable 
and decidedly interesting document. In 
gathering the material Mr. Brearey in 
magazine and newspaper fashion saw 
many of the formerly active figures 
who helped the National Board make 
history, thus giving the work a human 
touch. He was also unusually success- 
ful in spreading the story of the Na- 
tional Board’s widespread activities as 
a great national conservation bureau 
through daily newspapers and maga- 
zines—telling over and over again the 
story of America’s great fire waste, 
the national disgrace. Among other 
duties of his office for the Committee 
on Public Relations is the editing of 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire.” 

Mr. Brearley leaves the Nationa! 
Board in order to devote his entire time 
to some private business in which he 
has been successfully engaged. He will 
leave about May 1. \ 

Mr. Taylor’s Experience 

Mr. Taylor, his successor, is regarded 
as a particularly capable advertising 
and publicity. man, and in the short 
time in which he has been engaged in 
the insurance business has shown con- 
siderable originality in his particular 
line, as well as literary ability. A 
graduate of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
0., class of ’06, he received his first 
business experience in the wholesale 
department of the Aeolian Company, 
the leading manufacturers of musical 
Instruments. His first advertising ex- 
perience was with Wendell P. Colton, 
a New York advertising concern which 
originated the “Phoebe Snow’ publicity 
feature of the Lackawanna Railroad. 





With this office’ he became vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. He joined the first 
Officers’ Training Camyi at Plattsburgh, 
and during the war he was a first 
lieutenant with a machine gun com- 
pany, 307th Infantry, Seventy-seventh 
Division, and was in the line four and 
a haf months. He was wounded in the 
arm in action. 

Returning from overseas he went 
with the F. J. Ross Advertising Agency 
(which handles the Fidelity & Deposit 
account,) where he had training in 
copy writing, executive and other ends 
of an up-to-date agency. He left there 
to go with the “America Fore” com- 
panies, 

Mr. Taylor: starts in his new position 
on Monday. 





HELD FOR SPECIAL SESSIONS 





Proceedings Against Miss Sarah Silver; 
Her Counsel Will Apply for 
Habeas Corpus Writ 

Miss Sarah Silver, of the Silver Ag- 
ency, No. 51 Maiden Lane, on Wednes- 
day was held for trial in Special Ses- 
sions, by Magistrate Nolan, sitting in 
the First District Magistrates’ Court, 
on charge of violation of the State In- 
surance Law. The specific charge 
against Miss Silver was in binding a 
risk for the Madison Insurance Co., a 
company not admitted to transact busi- 
ness in New York. 

According to a previous statement of 
the Insurance Department, Miss Silver 
has never been licensed as an ag- 
ent or broker in this state, al- 
though it is alleged that she has been 
acting in both capacities for unauthor- 
ized companies for more than a year. 
However,: testimony to this effect was 
not brought out in court. 

Joseph Thurlow Weed, of the office 
of William Otis Badger, Jr., insurance 
attorney, who represented Miss Silver, 
announced after the hearing that he 
would apply for a writ of habeas corpus 


in an effort to have the case against 


his client dismissed. He declared that 
the State had not introduced sufficient 
evidence to warrant his client being 
held for trial. In the meantime Miss 
Silver continues under $500 bail. 





McGIVNEY DENIES RUMOR 
J. J. McGivney, formerly with the 
Maritime Agency and the Automobile 
Insurance Company, denied this week 
that he was organizing an insurance 
company. 





TO VOTE ON WINKLEY 
On April 12 the Boston Board will 
Ieet to elect a new manager. William 
H. Winkley, now president of the New 
England Exchange, has been nominated 
for the position. 





LEGAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference has appointed an ad- 
visory legal committee. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
| J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 
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—THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 


Affiliated with 
AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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hsurance ©. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 




















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins, Co., Ltd. of London 


New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. fi 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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I drove my car to town one day last 
summer and down by the market got 
into a terrific jam of traffic. 


Trucks, delivery wagons, automo- 
biles, trolley cars, push carts, and 
pedestrians, all tangled up in a hope- 
less mess. 

So I lit a cigar, threw off the switch, 
and sat back to await developments. 

Just then a pompous and perspiring 
individual, with a wilted collar and a 
nervous expression, who sat in a car 
facing me, yelled with great gusto for 
me to get out of his way—said I was 
blocking the street and then some more 
stuff; whereat (and this is the real 


' part) a big teamster, unloading barrels 


from a four-horse truck nearby, 
straightened up, changed his cud of 
tobacco to the other cheek, looked me 
over with a clear, blue eye, and said, 
“Say, Bo, yo1 might as well block the 
street as anybody. Some fellers get 
to think everybody else should stay at 
home and lie abed so’s to give ’em the 
whole street,” and then he tucked in 
his shirt a bit, spit on his hands, and 
promptly went to work again. 

Now it looks to me as though the 
teamster had the right idea. 

Too many folks in this country are 
selfishly striving to “clear the road” 
for their own purposes; and if, meta- 
phorically speaking, you lose a mud 
guard or get your shins scraped in the 
process, why that’s your lookout. 

Workers demand higher wages, and 
less working hours; capital wants its 


maximum profit, whether or no; and 
the chaps in between, like you and me, 
are advised “to get the ’ell out of the 
way,” we're “blocking the traffic.” 

And what’s the answer? 

Well, you can search me. All I know 
is that what the people in the little 
old United States need right now is a 
bit more consideration for each other, 
as well as for the chaps on the side 
lines. 

Selfishness is the malady that’s 
working to ruin us—just clear unadul- 
terated selfishness, which Socrates and 
Christ and Savonarola and Abe Lincoln 
and the boys who lie beneath the pop- 
py fields of Flanders willingly laid down 
their lives to root out. 

And if the labor unions, and the 
speculators, and the politicians, and 
the profiteers don’t watch out, they'll 
finally land us, big as we are and pow- 
erful as we have become, in the deep- 
est, blackest, mire-est old ditch that 
ever was—a slough of despond out of 
which even Pilgrim, in his famous 
progress, would have despaired of ever 
climbing. 

But, gentlemen, we are not going to 
allow it—we are not going to the dogs, 
not just yet anyway and we’re not go- 
ing because that teamster chap repre- 
sents a whole lot of us, who believe in 
fair play, with no class distinctions. 

And those fellows whoever they may 
be, politicians, or pettyfoggers, rich 
men, poor men, beggar men or thieves, 
who selfishly seek to alter the course 





Incorporated 1849 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


Metropolitan District 
C. G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 








Service Department 
_, Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 














of our ship of state by secreting scrap 
iron near the compass are about due 
for a wallop and the count of ten. 


Shfvags Wa2ta,_ 


OPPOSE RATE REVISION 


Strong opposition was developed at a 
hearing at Augusta, Me. to an act 
authorizing the commissioner of insur- 
ance to review rates fixed by fire insur- 
ance companies. The hearing was held 
before the committee on mercantile af- 
fairs and insurance and among the 
opponents of the measure were Insur- 
ance Commissioner G. Waldon Smith, 
Frank Alden of Waterville, John F. 
Caldwell of Boston, representing the 
New England Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and Frank H. Plummer of Port- 
land. 











Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
| MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......... $ 600,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve. all other 
liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 
Total Av. $2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


eS Go BE 93 $1,250,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 
Reserve all other 

liabilities ...... 1,205,347 
Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
yo RPO Ade pe $9,733,168 


Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


| THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Ct hin cictcianin $1,000,000 
*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 


‘ liabilities ....... 260,940 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 
ey eee $4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 


*As of December 31, 1920, 




















» Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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Cash Capital $2,500,000 


Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
General Marine Managers 

63-65 Beaver Street 














This Sprinkler Risk 
Has 154 Units In It 


SEVEN BLOCKS OF N. J. PLANT 








Unique Inspection in Newark ‘Com- 
pleted; Cut-offs Make Specific 
Rating Necessary 





The New Jersey Rating Office has 
finished inspection of one of the most 
unusual sprink’er risks in the United 
States, that of the Celluloid Company 
of Newark, which occupies about seven 
blocks. 

This risk has no fewer than 154 
units. In other words, there are 154 
sections where the assured, by reason 
of cut-offs, etc., is entitled to a specific 
rating on each separate unit. It is, 
therefore, necessary to make a specific 
survey on each one of the units. The 
risk is about 99 per cent sprinklered. 

Inspection was made by Engineer W. 
L. Bradley. E. S. Clayton is superin- 
tendent of the sprinkler inspection de- 
partment of the New Jersey Rating Bu- 
reau, 

The process of the fabrication at the 
plant of the Celluloid Company includes 
the tissue paper process, nitrifying and 
conversion into pyroxylin. 





MOVE INTO NEW QUARTERS 





Three Departments of Northern Assur- 
ance Are Transferred to 135 
William Street 





Several departments of the Northern 


' Assurance Company have been trans- 


ferred to the new office building at 135 
William Street which was purchased 
by the company several months ago. 
The automobile, southern and loss de- 
partments were the first to move, they 
having takén up quarters.on the tenth 
floor. The executive and some other 
departments will remain for some time 
at 55 John Street, where the company 
has a favorable lease. 

The steady growth of the company’s 


business, accentuated by an especially 
big development last year had caused 
congestion in the John Street o‘jices 
and the removal of the three depart 


ments will relieve the situation m:teri- 
ally. 





$250,000 AUTOMOBILE POLICY 


A San Francisco broker recently 
placed a liability policy on a Marmon 
pleasure car, comprehending an insur- 
ance of from $100,000 to $250,000. This 
is believed to be the largest liability 


policy ever written on a pleasure car 
by a Pacific Coast broker. 





An insurer has been held not |iab‘e 
for damage from explosion in adjvining 
building caused by antecedent fire 


therein. 
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c. A. Ludlum, Jr., Now 
Special at Pittsburgh 


IN FIELD WITH S. M. WILSON 





Great American Representative Was 
Lieut. Overseas; S. T. Skirrow 
Sueceeds Him in Suburban 





Clarence A, Ludlum, Jr., who has 
been special agent of the Great Ameri- 
can in the Suburban New York field 
for five months, as assistant to Paul 
Clarke, has been transferred to West- 
ern Pennsylvania, headquarters. in 
Pitisburgh, where he will be associat- 
ed with Gpecial Agent Smith M. 
Wiison, 

Ludlum is a graduate of St. 
Jobns Manlius military: school from 
where he attended New York Univers- 





Cc. A. LUDLUM, JR. 


ity School of Commerce. As a mem- 
ber of the Seventh Regiment, New 
York National Guard, he saw service 
on the Mexican border. He later be- 
came a member of the first officers’ 
training camp at Plattsburg, where he 
was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the reserve corps. In October, 1917, 
he was commissioned second. lieu- 
tenant in the regular army. In 
May, 1918, he sailed for France where 
he served in the Fourth Division with 
the Thirty-ninth Infantry; and ‘was 
wounded August 6th in an engagement 
on the Vesle River. From the hospital 
he was made assistant provost 
marshal at Paris and sailed for Amer- 
ica in October, having the rank of 
first lieutenant. For a time after the 
war he was in the export business. 

Mr. Ludlum is a son of C. A, Lud- 
lum, vice-president of the Home. His 
sister, Miss Mary M. Ludlum, saw 
service as a nurse in France. 

8S. T. Skirrow has been appointed 
special agent in Suburban New York 
territory, where he will be associated 
with Special Agent Paul J. Clarke. 
Prior to going with the Great Ameri- 
can Mr. Skirrow was with the sched- 
ule department of the Great American 
in the city department. 

Information from Pittsburgh is. to 
the effect that the members of the 
Smoke & Cinder Club are getting 
ready to put Mr. Ludlum through the 
Topes when ‘he is initiated. 





The Capital Fire, of Sacramento, 
which re-insured its Eastern business, 
Was operating in Tilinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

















ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$6,000,000 





APRIL SHOWERS 
and THE HOME 


From time immemorial April 
Showers have been wont to mar the 
pleasure and profit accruing from 
indoor and outdoor sports and en- 
tertainments. 


April Showers still fall—but the 
modern way of offsetting their 
sometimes disastrous results is by 
carrying Rainfall Insurance protec- 
tion in The Home of New York. 








THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





56 Cedar Street, New York 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Crop Investment, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 












































Stir Over Cox Talk 
on Service Departments 


MANY COMPANIES HAVE THEM 





National Association President Warns 
Agents to Help Themselves; Denies 
Making An Attack 





The address of Fred J. Cox, president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, before the Rhode Island 
association, in which he sounded a 
warning about the brokerage service 
departments caused a lot of talk on 
William Street. These service depart- 
ments have been gradually increasing 
in number, and ft has been the general 
opinion that they were instituted by 
the companies to meet the New York 
binding, and, at the same time, would 
work to the benefit of the agents of 
the company operating the department. 

In the “Journal of Commerce” and 
in a special despatch from the meeting 
appearing in “The American Agency 
Bulletin” Mr. Cox seems to have at- 
tacked the service departments. One 
paragraph in the “Bul'etin” news re- 
port starts: “That a new menace seems 
to be looming on the insurance agents’ 
horizon, which might need some atten- 
tion, seems obvious to Mr. Cox. He 
referred to the development of broker- 
age service departments by several 
large companies.” Following its news 
report, however, the “Bulletin” prints 
an interpretation of the speech, to- 
gether with some direct quotations. 

Denies Adverse Criticism 

One paragraph reads in part: 

“President Cox emphasized the press- 
ing necessity for local agency service 
as closely approximating 100 per cent 
as possible and in doing so cited an 
entirely new reason for it in the brok- 
erage service departments maintained 
by many companies in the principal 
cities. He not only did not adverse y 
criticize the system but, on the con- 
trary, generously conceded the advan- 
tages it possesses for agents. This 
of course is dependent on the manner 
in which the system is operated and 
managed by each company. If the ob- 
jects for which it was created are lost 
sight of; if the operation is perverted 
for the purpose of satiating the pre- 
mium appetite of some companies, then 
its advantages to agents become de- 
cidedly slender. To prevent as far as 
possible all unfavorable effects by ex- 
horting his fellow agents to maximum 
service was President Cox's object.” 

One statement which Mr. Cox is re- 
ported to have made, “We know that 
most agents do not need the assistance 
of special agents in their fields,” has 
also caused a stir. One interpreter of 
this remark says that it referred to 
casualty, not to fire specials. 

P. J. Clarke Defends Specials 

In view of the publicity given to Mr. 
Cox’s speech a number of men who 
are identified with brokerage service 
departments of companies were asked 
for a statement by The Eastern Under- 
writer. Most of them said they pre- 
ferred to discuss the speech on'y if 
not quoted. Paul J. Clarke, special ag- 
ent of the Great American. had some 
comments to make upholding the spe- 
cial agency force of the country. He 
said: 

“The address of Fred J. Cox, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Agents made before the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents on 
March 30, as quoted in the ‘Journal of 
Commerce’, includes quite a_ broad 
statement: ‘We know that most agents 
do not need the assistance of special 
agents in their field’ and I take excep- 
tion to this rather severe indictment 
of special agents. 

“The wording of the address is such 
as to give the impression that the prin- 
cipal use of a special agent is to help 
an agent solicit business, but I am sure 
that second thought on the part of Mr. 
Cox would cause him to retract his 
broad assertions. The only time that 
I have ever been called upon by any 
agent to help in soliciting business has 
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been where there were situations with 
ramifications so-many and varied that 
the agent has desired to have the as- 
sured interviewed by some one of the 
company who could positively and offi- 
cially give an answer on the questions 
involved. And again, I believe that Mr. 
Cox will agree that inspections made 
by special agents have frequently dis- 
closed facts warranting that an agent 
cancel and keep off of risks in his field 
of operations to the mutual benefit of 
both, the agent and the companies for 
an agency which is profitable to a com- 
pany may always seek and secure av- 
commodations on such business which 
every agent finds necessary to write at 
times in order to protect va uable cli- 
ents of his office. 


“As to the statement of Mr. Cox rela- 
tive to expirations being used by the 
companies, I know of practically no 
case where expirations on the books of 
an agent have been used by a fire com- 
pany either for themselves or for an- 
other agent. The special agent uses 
his utmost endeavors to protect the 
expirations of an agent and in con- 
firmation of this assertion I can cite 
several cases which have come to mv 
personal attention within the past short 
while, the most typical of which was 
a recent case where it was found, after 
the death of an agent, that his finan- 
cial affairs were in such a deplorable 
condition that it was the duty of the 
special agents to straighten out mat- 
ters, with the result that the widow re- 
ceive a substantial’ sum out of a con- 
dition which at first indicated that there 
were no assets. This service is an 
usual one that is freely performed with- 
out cost to the interested parties by the 
special agents. : 

“The brokerage service department 
of an insurance company is maintained 
as much for the accommodation of an 
agent as for the brokers. The broker 
is an established factor in the insur- 
ance business of the day and as such 
is entitled to consideration. A broker 
secures his business with greater diffi- 
culty than is true in the case of a local 
agent, and, having secured the business 
in spite of the fact that the local agent 
has the advantage, it would seem that 
it must be for service rendered. It is 
the custom among the large number of 
agents to call on the special agent to 
combat the advantages offered by a 
broker. And all of the old line compa- 
nies are particularly careful to make 
sure that the brokerage business which 
they accept does not interfere with 
their local agents. 

“On the other hand, there are many 
cases where the local agent controls 
insurance outside of his field and then 
the local agent gladly arrays himself 
as a broker. As to the brokerage busi- 
ness accepted at the home office of a 
company it is the brokers’ right to 
place the expiration where he so elects 
and most frequently such business fo!- 
lows the company in the event of a 
change in agency representation. 

“The special agent for a fire insur- 
ance company is selected only after 
careful thought and consideration as to 
his qualifications by the company offi- 
cials. He is the official representative 
of the company in the-field and is the 
means whereby the office underwriter 
is enab’ed to form an intelligent opin- 
ion of both the local agent represent- 
ing the company and the class of busi- 
ness in the various localities. The 
largest agencies in this country are an 
unit in that they welcome a visit of 
the special agent, for it is only by the 
agent going direct into the office of 


the Company or by taking up various 
matters of importance to the agent 
with the special agent that innumer- 
able cases of vital importance to the 
agent may be disposed of to his satis- 
faction and profit. 

“The basis of the American Agency 
System is founded on the close rela- 
tions between the agent and the com- 
pany and this relation can be main. 
tained only through the intermediary 
of a special agent. There are a num- 
ber of former special agents who hol4 
positions on the officia’ staff of the 
largest insurance companies—the most 
prominent in my mind at the present 
time being the heads of three of the 
largest insurance companies doing 
business in the country.” 

Mr. Cox’s Talk 

Mr. Cox’s speech was reprint>d as 
follows by the “Journal of Commerce”: 

“There is a feature of our business 
that is seldom referred to and less fre- 
quently: discussed. I think it well on 
this occasion to remind you of the 2xist- 
ence of a piece of fire insurance ma- 
chinery which, properly operated, is of 
much utility to companies and agents; 
if improperly operated, of no little in- 
jury to agents. 

“All of you know that many compa- 
nies maintain in a few principal cities 
denartments generally described as 
brokerage service departments. It is 
needless for me to explain their pur- 
pase. It is sometimes suspected that 
their purpose is subverted; that the op- 
portunities afforded for helping agents 
are abused and that instead of being 
beneficial, they are on occasion a detri- 
ment to agency interests. Use and 
abuse, as you know, are close neigh- 
bors. 

“But here is the point: too much de- 
pends on the companies for service 
which we should perform, breeds in us 
a spirit of neglect of duty—duty to the 
insuring public and to ourselves. In pro- 
portion as we become the recipients of 
such rewards of service performed by 
the companies we diminish our neces- 
sity to them. Business is reciprocal in 
its nature—a quid for a quo. We find 
an apt illustration for the idea I am 
imperfectly endeavoring to express in 
the excuse offered by some casualty 
companies in declining to accept our 
principle respecting expirations. They 
hold that as they have maintained sal- 
aried special agents in aiding to pro- 
cure and build up business, it is no 
more the local agents’ business than it 
is theirs. 

“We know that most agents do not 
need the assistance of special agents in 
their fields. It is apparent that. if they 
would procure sufficient business them- 
selves the alleged necessity for specials 
would disappear. 

“Therefore it seems to me that we 
should keep our eyes open in respect of 
the agents’ and brokers’ service depart- 
ments. They are already numerous and 
their activities increase. We should by 
pushing our service work to the fullest 
limits decrease our obligations to the 
companies.” 





H. H. Neale & Co., general agents of 
the General Accident Assurance Cor- 
poration, have opened their new “gen- 
eral” building in Detroit. In addition 
to housing the executive offices, the 
claims, inspection and audit. depart- 
ments, it will provide space for the wo)- 
fare department and for a convalescent 
hospital. 





Telephone Court 1908 





LOGUE, LOWRIE, 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


UNLIMITED sonsitt2°G2%.rs8 SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 
ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 


NIEHAUS & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











WM. B. CLARK, President 


102 Years of Sroaules 


Losses Paid over $195.000.000 














Hondon »« Waneashire 
Insurance Co. Ditd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 




















Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 





























Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 





CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREA 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 
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Should Calamity Cuts 
Be Used in Circulars? 


yES, SAY. PUBLICITY MEN 





Insurance is to Provide Protection 
Against Calamities; Why Not 
Remind Public of Them? 





‘\Vhen Henry Cragin Walker wrote an 
article for The Eastern Underwriter in 
its April 1 issue, sharply criticizing the 
printed matter of insurance companies 
weich feature catastrophes, on the 
theory that it drives away more busi- 
ness than it brings in, his views met 
geveral disagreement on the part of 
insurance men. 

Mr. Walker is a man who originates 
selling ideas, novelties, sales talks, 
house organs and other features for in- 
surance companies and he is also an 
independent contributor each week to 
the columns of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er. Undoubtedly, Mr. Walker gathered 
his idea, that the calamity pictures used 
in sideline insurance and other circu- 
lars sent out to agents by companies 
do more harm than good, from contact 
with its friends in the life insurance 
business where many agents, particu- 
larly those who feature income for life 
insurance, take the position that it is 
unfortunate for an insurance agent to 
bring up the specter of death inasmuch 
as it frequently not only frightens the 
prospect but also makes the whole sub- 
ject of insurance disagreeable. 

The experience, however, of most fire 
and casualty insurance companies is 
that circulars depicting calamities 
which should be insured against are not 
only effective, but in demartd. To illus- 
trate: the average man in the East 
thinks he is immune from tornadoes 
and cyclones. Yet, such windstorms are 
constantly happening, and do a lot of 
damage. Therefore, why not show pic- 
tures of these disasters with the accom- 
panying trail of wrecked homes and 
factories? The Wall Street bomb ex- 
plosion caused a loss of $100,000 in 
plate glass insurance. It will be re- 
called that the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in Wall Street always 
refused to take out plate. glass insur- 
ance, saying it was not needed. Along 
came the Wall Street explosion and 
broke every pane of glass in the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Building. Certainly, a pic- 
ture of Wall Street immediately after 
the explosion would cause some types 
of property owners to take out plate 
glass insurance. Pictures of the Bos- 
ton and San Francisco fires were used 
by a number of insurance companies for 
years. The chief business of a fire 
insurance company is to insure against 
fire. Why let the pwhlic forget the fact? 
Pictures of bad. automobile wrecks not 
only draw the attention of the assured 
to the necessity of being careful, but 
also emphasize the money loss of not 
being careful. In brief, it is the gen- 
eral opinion of insurance publicity men 
that calamity pictures have their place. 





NEW EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISOR 
‘. H. Goldwire has recently been ap- 
po‘nted Employment Supervisor for the 
American Eagle, Continental. and Fi- 
delity-Phenix. He will take the posi- 
on vacated by Mr. Emes who has been 
promoted to another department. 

Prior to his connection with this 
soup, Mr. Goldwire was Employment 
Supervisor at the Oxwe'd Acety ene 
( _of Newark, N. J. The extensive 
work in his field with that company has 
filted him well for his new position. 


TO WRITE ADDITIONAL LINES 

The Fred S. James & Co. companies 
Wil write frost, flood and tornado insur- 
ance. Maurice Smith will be manager 
ot the new department. 








; COLLECTIONS POOR 

Not only is local business falling off 
but collections are the poorest they 
have been in years.’ Many agents 
throughout the country are not paying 
attention to drafts, 


Pennsylvania Lawyer 
Shows Up “Exchanges” 


ADVENTURERS 





ANONYMOUS 





W. W. Smithers, Philadelphia, Declares 
That Insurance Department Has 
Slight. Control Over Reciprocals 





. William W. Smithers, of the Philadel- 
phia bar, has written an interesting 
article for the “United States Review” 
in which he flays reciprocal insurance 
exchanges, denouncing them as phan- 
tom insurers, ruthless brotherhood of 
evaders, economic monstrosities, finan- 
cial blindman’s buff, company of in- 
visible underwriters and society of 
anonymous adventurers. He adds that 
the state insurance commissioner has 
but slight control over them declaring 
that the Pennsylvania laws are impo- 
tent in restraining the exchanges. 

Mr. Smithers says in part: 

“Section 7 of the act provides for an- 
nual and special reports to the com- 
missioner of insurance by the attorney, 
with this remarkable restriction: ‘Pro- 
vided, however, ‘that such attorney 
shall not be required to furnish the 
names and addresses of any subscrib- 
ers, nor the loss ratio.’ 


“The passivity and anonymity of the 
subscribers is here again emphasized, 
and not even the insurance commission- 
er is permitted to know the identity of 
the ‘exchangers.’ The deliberate pur- 
pose of concealment is clear, for the 
records of the commissioner are public 
documents and therefore accessible to 
parties interested in their subject mat- 
ter. In also refusing to trust him with 
a knowledge of loss ratio his mere 
‘figure-head’ function is once more em- 
phasized with utmost directness. The 
requirement of an annual statement 
‘showing the financial condition of af- 
feirs at the office where such contracts 
are issued’ means little with the iden- 
tity of the subscribers and the loss ra- 
tio withheld. Just what ‘affairs at the 
office’ means is not clear. The public 
interest, however, demands some indi- 
cation of the identitv and ‘financial con- 
dition’ of those whose money is ex- 
pected to meet losses, and certainly the 
loss ratio is highly important, for ex- 
perience is the test of safety. That the 
whole scheme is experimental cannot 
reasonably be doubted, and the whole 
act itself is a signal of danger to calm 
and conservative men. _ 

“The studied effort to convey an idea, 
that is negatived in other sections, is 
again seen fn this one. The paragraph 
following this requirement of a trun- 
cated annual report says that the ‘busi- 
ness affairs and assets’ shall be ‘sub- 
ject to examination by the commission- 
er. That is a highly laudable pro- 
vision, but it is a mere string of words. 
True, he may receive reports and ex- 
amine them, but he has no power to 
act on whatever they may reveal, for he 
is confronted with lack of sanction and 
the non-applicability of other insurance 
laws imposed by Section 12. Old line 
companies must and willingly do sub- 
mit to his regulations and yield to his 
judgment, discretion and advice. For 
the ‘Exchangers’ he is made little more 
than a name.” 





NEW SUBURBAN SPECIAL 
John A. Wallberg has been appointed 
special agent of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company and the Fire and Marine 
Underwriters. He was formerly an in- 

spector for these two companies. 





SMOKE & CINDER CLUB 
The next meeting of the Smoke & 
Cinder Club, Pittsburgh, will be held 
on April 11. 





Kelly & Fuller have been appointed 
metropolitan managers of the United 
Firemen’s. 





Several newspapers will issue auto- 
mobile insurance editions this month, 














“America Fore” 


THE WEATHER OF THIS SPRING:—- 


has acted exceptionally well as a press agent 
for Insurance Companies selling 


TORNADO AND WINDSTORM 
INSURANCE. 


There is plenty of stray business in this line 
awaiting the right kind of solicitation. The 
agent with our Tornado circular in his mail, 
will get results. Write for sample copy. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Cash Capital $1,000,000 NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


Managing Branch Offices 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





























PERSONALITY 


Coo o oe oeSeseSesese: 


Do YOU Know 


That many times every day our 
BROKERAGE AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


in the real neighborly way that counts, takes care of 
the uncommonest covers, 

the most complicated schedules, 

the largest lines? 








How may we help YOU? 


S25252:! 


North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, Manager 


Assistant Managers: 
E. T. CAIRNS W. T. ALLEY 
C. R. PERKINS C. E. CASE 
R. P. BARBOUR, Secretary 


76 William St, - - - - 





NEW YORK 





A leaflet containing some acknowledgments that may suggest 
“ways and means” is Yours for the asking. 
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May 1 Moving Day 
At 55 John Street 


WHERE TENANTS ARE GOING 








Northern Moves Three Departments to 
135 William; Commercial Union 
Going Up Fifth Avenue 





May 1 is moving day at 55 John 
Street. The Travelers will then move 
in some additional departments, as the 
Company is eventually to occupy the 
entire building. While some of the oc- 
cupants of the building have already ob- 
tained quarters and some have actually 
moved there are a few tenants who 
have not yet leased quarters. 

John A, Eckert & Co. have already 
moved into their new building in the 
Gold Street sector. 

The Northern, which has purchased 
the building at 135 William Street, long 
exclusively occupied by insurance men, 
has moved three of its departments, 
including the automobile and Southern, 
to 185. The Company is fortunate in 
that it has considerable space at 55 
John under long term lease, with con- 
siderable time yet to go. 

The Commercial Union and its affili- 
ated group of companies will on April 
18th move its general underwriting de- 
partments to 114 Fifth Avenue, which 
is the southwest corner of Seventeenth 
Street. For a considerable time the 
departments have been divided, some of 
them being at 55 John Street and other 
departments on the sixth floor of 59 
John Street. The new offices uptown 
are commodious, well lighted, with 
splendid ventilation and are sufficiently 
spacious to permit all departments to 
work effectively together. 

Kelly & Fuller have obtained quarters 
at' 90-94 Maiden Lane; John G. Hilliard, 
Inc.,. and James Foster & Son at 49 
John; Zurich General at 45 John; Lon- 
don G. & A. at 90-94 Maiden Lane; Abm. 
S. See & Depew and Walter Walton & 
Co. at 92 William. 

The Union Indemnity will be at 96- 
100 Maiden Lane; Henry Sobel & Co. at 
1386 William Street; Nathan Joseph & 
Co., 45 John; Louis H. Smith, Wm. A. 
Bours, Jr., and W. B. Tyler, 99 John; 
BE. B. Hopwood and M. E. Cleveland, 75 
Fulton. 

New quarters have not yet been ob- 
tained by Jones & Hadnot, Henry G. 
Wells, Philip Kearney, T. R. Reixotto, 
J. L. Caulfield and George J. Kingsley. 

“The Insurance Advocate” expects 
the Travelers to renew its lease. 

The Travelers has leased the building 
at 8-10 Dutch Street, which is connected 
with 55 John. 

At the office of the Travelers it was 
denied that the Forty-second Street 
Branch will be brought downtown to 
John Street. The-Travelers occupies 
several floors of a new building in 
Forty-second Street east of Fifth 
Avenue. 





DEFINITION OF “ALL RISKS” 





Held By English Courts to Mean Pro- 
tection Against Ordinary Marine 
Risks Only 





“All risks” is a term éonatanias lead- 
ing to unfortunate misunderstandings 
and litigation in the courts. In marine 
insurance circles the expression 


possesses a special commercial mean- 
ing, generally understood by everyone, 
but many shippers, those who seek the 
protection offered by the insurers, are 
ignorant of the trade definition of “all 
risks.” As a result they often find 
themselves unable to collect claims 
when certain losses occur, and as the 
courts usually uphold the marine com- 
panies the assureds must stand for loss- 
es against which they believed they 
were covered and for which protection 
they stood ready to pay extra pre- 
miums. 

To the average person insurance 
against “all risks” implies exactly what 
the words state. In insurance circles 
the expression is construed to apply 
only to‘all risks covered by an ordinary 
marine policy, and excluding theft, pil- 
ferage, short delivery, unnecessary de- 
lays in transit: and all the other extra- 
neous risks which have latterly crept 
into marine insurance covers. This 
discrepancy in the common definition of 
the term “all risks” leads to useless 
arguments, and some means should be 
taken to either abandon the expressions 
as now interpreted or to insist that 
brokers and underwriters acquaint ap- 
plicants for insurance fully as to the 
breadth of coverage under “all risks” 
before the policies are issued. What 
the companies save in contesting claims 
where the assured unwittingly is un- 
protected is lost in the dissatisfaction 
and hostile attitude of such policyhold- 
ers afterwards. , 

Two cases were decided recently in 
England against the insured on ques- 
tions involving the meaning of “all 
risks.” In the case of James Vale & 
Co. v. Van Oppen & Co., Ltd., the plain- 
tiffs asked for insurance against all 
risks on two bales of linen going from 
Leeds to Barcelona, Spain. One bale 
failed to arrive and a claim entered, 
which was rejected on the grounds that 
the policy did not cover non-delivery. 
“All risks” was stated by the defend- 
ants not to include non-delivery, and 
insurance underwriters declared it to 
be unusual to issue covers broad enough 
to include every variety of risk.. The 
action was dismissed by Justice Roche 
who said the defendants obtained cov- 
erage against all marine risks and were 
not negligent in doing so. The “widest 
possible insurance” or “complete cover- 
age” are terms not synonymous with 
“all risks,” nor is the expression “all 
and every risk.” 





MUST CARRY AUTO INSURANCE 

A bill introduced in the Pennsylvania 
Senate requires persons applying for 
motor vehicle registration to carry 
$5,000 liability insurance and $1,000 
property damage insurance. Under the 
terms of a bill filed in the House of 
Representatives, no policy covering lia- 
bility, damage to persons or property, 
shall relieve any insurance company 
from being jointly liable with its policy- 
holders. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
Recent Philadelphia agency changes 
were the withdrawal of the Providence- 
Washington from the office of Abe Kol- 
sky & Co. and commissioning of W. W. 
Lee & Son and the appointment of J. 
—- ip by the Atwood Fire of New 
ork. 





The Grain Insurance & Guaranty 
Company of Winnipeg writes fire insur- 
ance and guarantee bonds. 





STRENGTH 


INTEGRITY SERVICE 





J. H. McCORMICK 
Secretary 


A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, e+ 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices z 











LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
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AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telzphone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 








NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 








HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 4s 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 











GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,.000,.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20.840,005.95 | 


ET ‘SURPLU | 


10,013,906. 14 
40.853.9 12.09 


THE. SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- ’ 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 














PITTSBURGH - 





J. E.STONE & CO. 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE . 


710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Bell Telephone, Court 2483 


PENNA. 














THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street | 
New York City | 


Western Department Pacific Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’] Mgr. GEORGE H.TYSON,Gen’lAgent 
» Manager 210 e Street | 

76 West Monroe St., gag San Francisco, California } 


Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lAgts 
15 William Street, New York City 


Boston 
ROGERS & po ag 
4 Liberty Square, oe 
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“Jim” Ryan Dies, But 
His Memory Will Live 


43 YEARS IN INSURANCE 





Continental, American Eagle, and 
Fidelity-Phenix Mourn Loss of 
Their General Adjuster 





James T. Ryan is dead—news re- 
ceived with sincere sadness in the wide 
cirele of his friends in the insurance 
world, by the bundreds of young men 
whom he befriended when they were 
boys, and by all his associates and oth- 
ers with whom he came in contact. 
The Continental, American Eagle, and 
Fidelity-Phenix companies mourn the 

ss of their general adjuster. 

Was Sixty-one Years Old 

Mr. Ryan died at his home in New 
York City on Thursday, March 31, at 
the age of sixty-one years. He was a 
bachelor and lived with his sister. Hav- 
ing entered the insurance business in 
1878, Mr. Ryan was in a fair way to 
round out half-a-century of active in- 
surance work but he weakened himself 
by over-exertion and was not able to 
survive his last illness. 

Early in 1878, Francis P. Burke, the 
head of the local department of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, brought a young 
lad into the company’s office and intro- 
duced him as Jimmie Ryan, the new 


office boy. Thereupon Jimmie relieved . 


a young fellow named Magnus, who 
was destined to be his life-long asso- 
ciate, working up with him through the 
old Phenix organization and continu- 
ing the upward c'imb after the re-or- 
ganization in 1910, when the Phenix 














was merged with the Fidelity Fire In- 
surance Company. 

Ryan early attracted favorable at- 
tention; consequently his progress up 
the ladder was rapid. His field experi- 
ence began when he received the ap- 
pointment of assistant special agent to 
A.-N. Stewart in the Pennsylvania dis- 
trict. Within a short time he was made 
special agent in New York State. While 
serving in this position he had the 
honcr of being elected, in 1899, presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Association 
of New York State, for is- work in 
the field had won him many friends. 
Later he was promoted to assistant 
general agent, again bing associated 
with Mr. Stewart in the old Phenix. 
And when this company merged with 
the Fidelity Fire, Mr. Ryan became 
general adjuster for the two companies. 

Mr. Magnus, the office boy whom Jim- 
mie succeeded, told the Eastern Under- 
writer that “Jim” Ryan was the clean- 
est living and most honorable man with 
whom he had ever come ip contact. 
“Cleanest of the clean, in business as 
well as in social life.” And Mr. Mag- 
nus continued that while Mr. Ryan wa3 
in the field he knew of no one who 
had more desirable friends than any 
other special agent, and as he advanced 
in the company organization his circl2 
of friends widened -until, at the end of 
his career, he was one of the hest 
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loved men in the New York insurance 
world. 
Mr. Millard’s Tribute 


F. R. Millard, the head of the com- 
panies’ loss department, another long- 
time associate of Ryan, spoke very 
feelingly of his worth. “He was a man 
so willing to help others that he fre- 
quently over-burdened, himself.” Mr. 
Millard said that he performed his du- 
ties of general adjuster in admirable 
fashion. Mr. Ryan also attended to the 
legal card index file, a very vuluable 
digest of court decisions, and he usual- 
ly made the digests of the rulings hin:- 
self, for he was keenly interested in 
this phese of the work. 

One of Mr. Ryan’s hobhies was pho- 
tography, his knowledge of which he 
frequently used in adjusting claims, 
saying that he found the camera to be 
invaluable in detecting evidence and in- 
dicating extent of loss. Although he 
was a well-known figure at conventions 
he was not the typical conventioneer— 
being quiet, modest, and unassuming. 
But when he had the floor everyone 
listened with respect. He had the 
reputation (well-earned, too) of being 
a man well-versed in insurance knowl- 
edge. 

James J. Hoey, vice-president, in 
speaking to The Eastern Underwriter 
concerning Mr. Ryan’s outside activi- 
ties, said, “It was a perfect reve'’ation 





to me to learn of ‘Jim’s’ philanthropic 
and charitable work.” Mr. Millard al- 
so referred to this splendid work of 
Mr. Ryan, saying, “I had heard only 
indirectly about his outside aciivities, 
for Jim was not the type of man who 
talked of himself; he was too modest.” 


Active in Boys’ Club Organization 


J. F. McNaboe, counselor at law, has 
been acquainted with Mr. Ryan since 
July 15, 1908, when the Ozanam Asso- 
ciation was organized to establish and 
conduct boys’ clubs in congested sec- 
tions of New York City. UOzanam Club 
No. 1, a commodious club house at 448 
West 56th Street, Manhattan, was the 
particular field of Mr. Ryan’s long 
services. Mr. McNaboe said, “For the 
last fifteen years and more, he was 
chairman of the club and practically 
its sole director and responsibte for 
its wonderful success. It has been the 
largest club of the Association and 
many thousands of boys have felt its 
influence and it can be said without 
exaggeration that its success was large- 
ly due to the untiring devotion and per- 
sonality of James T. Ryan. He under- 
stood boys and loved them: no sacri- 
fice was too great to make in their 
behalf. He was at the club house nigh! 
after night during all the years, scarce- 
ly ever being absent for outside p'eas- 
ure. His work was entirely volunteer, 
and well it was, for no money could 
buy such unfailing interest and zeal. 

“A complete and detailed record of 
Mr. Ryan’s achievements would indeed 
be a marvelous and thrilling story. He 
inspired his boys to ambition, thrift, 
and clean living, and many of them are 
today occupying imnortanut positions of 
trist and confidence. Nor did his in 
terest fail, or did he give up hope, if 
a ‘boy persisted in going wrong and 
was committed to a penal institation. 
Mr. Ryan fol'owed him there aud when 
his discharge came h2 was ready to 
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give him a helping hani and make it 
possible for him to begin life anew.” 
Statement By Henry Evans 

Henry Evans, chairtoan of the board 
of the companies, paid this tribute to 
Mr. Ryan’s memory: 

“J deeply regret the death of my 
friend and associate James T. Ryan 
whom it has been my privilege tu know 
for over a quarter of a century. He 
stood for what is best in life—integ- 
rity, clean living and honest effort to 
give to his employers and to his fellow- 
men the best there was in him. He 
was loved by his associates and had 
the respect and affectionate regard of 
all who knew him. He was the able 
first assistant of Mr. Frank Millard, the 
head of our loss department, and his 
fairness and courteous treatment of 
loss claimants and thorough mastery 
of adjustment problems were universal- 
ly recognized. 

“Mr. Ryan was a quiet, modest man 
and so it is not surprising that few of 
his business associates knew that for 
over twenty years after office hours he 
devoted his evenings to philanthropic 
and charitable work. The boys in the 
tenement districts of New York were 
his special care. In the Ozanam So- 
ciety, of which he was one of the 
founders and directors, he was the 
guide, philosopher and friend of a 
large number of boys and young men 
whom he helped to a start in life. 

“The world is better for Jim Ryan 
having lived in it.” 


DAY ADVISES CARE 
IN LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 

several subjects, Mr. Day emphasized 
the responsibility of the field men. He 
had an appreciative audience, as the 
Suburban Field Club maintains a very 
high level of personnel. As Mr. Day 
said, the Suburban field has often been 
called the nursery of the underwriter. 
In and about New York can be found 
most of the problems which confront 
the insurance business. Big city condi- 
tions are here, while there are certain 
towns in Westchester County ‘and on 
Long Island that are as rural as some 
places in the Mid-West. 

Mr. Day began by telling of the days 
when he started out as a field man and 
asked how many present remembered 
Al. House, Colonel Page and John Marr. 
He said when he began the average 
age of the successful field man was 
older than at present and he wanted to 
go on record as expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the guidance which they had 
given him. The modern field man, how- 
ever, despite his youth, is competent 
and loyal and is also ready to help. 
He advised beginners to cultivate traits 
of modesty and not give the impression 
that they “know it all.” If a man con- 
ducts himself right and is not an ego- 
tist, every man will help him. Mr. Day 
said he was very glad to see the fine 
spirit of cooperation that existed in 
the Suburban Field Club, as co-opera- 
tion is the order of the day. He de- 
clared that any special agent, inclined 
to sharp practices, who hears of a 
wobbly agency and runs to collect his 
balance without telling any of the other 
special agents about the conditions, 
will be a marked man in the future. 
Considerable applause greeted this 
statement. : 

Mr. Day’s advice to the specials was 
to believe in themselves, to believe in 
their profession, and to believe in their 
companies. He made remarks on the 
cultivation of character which were 
listened to with the greatest interest 
and at the conclusion of his speech 
Mr.’ Day was made an honorary member 
of the Suburban New York Field Club. 











R. D. McMillan is now in the im- 
proved risk department of the North 
British & Mercantile and associated 
companies at their home office. For 
several years he has been connected 
with the sprinklered risk department of 
the Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers, 


COMPANIES NEAR WRECKAGE 





Jersey City Papers Carry Stories About 
New Jersey Indemnity and State 
Mutual Liability 





Jersey City papers say that an at- 
tempt is being made to wreck the New 
Jersey Indemnity Company, which with 
its subsidiary, the State Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co., has underwritten 
all the jitney buses-in Jersey City and 
Bayonne, N. J. 

The insurance department required a 
$50,000 loan to be advanced to the sub- 
sidiary company. 

A third company, the Mutual Man- 
agers, Inc., called “a production 
branch,” is also closely allied with the 
State Mutual. 





PHILADELPHIA PREMIUMS 

For the six months ending December 
31, 1921, the premium leaders in Phila- 
delphia were as follows: Insurance 
Company of North America, $340,448; 
Pennsylvania, $175,659; Home, $161,458; 
Royal, $174,599; Franklin, $171,078; 
Fire Association, $152,746; Liverpool & 
London & Globe, $150,393. 

The total premiums for all companies 
were $6,320,497 in 1920, last six months, 


as compared with $5,590,866 last six 
months of 1919. 





CALEDONIAN CORRECTION 


Through an unfortunate transposition 
of figures The Eastern Underwriter in 
its 1920 motor vehicle figures gave the 
1920 experience of the Caledonian as 
follows: Net premiums, $518,260; losses 
incurred, $470,000. This was a loss ratio 
of 91.5 per cent. The correct figures 
were: Net premiums, $518,260; losses 
incurred, $290,358 or a loss ratio of 56 
per cent. The Eastern Underwriter re- 
grets making this error. 





MUTUAL SUES INSURED 


The Middlesex Mutual Assurance 
Co., of Middletown, Pa., has. instituted 
suit in the Superior Court against 
Peter Green, of Tolland, Pa., for 
$5,000 damages. The company claims 
in its complaint that they insured the 
house and barn owned by Green against 
loss by fire on Dec. 8, 1914, and that 
on May 28, 1916, the property was de- 
stroyed by a fire which was instigat- 
ted, the company claims. by Green. 
The company paid Green $3,000 insur- 
ance on the house and lot, and $500 
for furniture which he claimed was 
destroyed, and which the mutual com- 
pany asserts was removed hv Craan 
to a secret place. Following the filing 
of the compla‘nt, Green was arrested 
on a “h>rge of arson, and is now await- 
ing trial. 
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Honors for Holland 
at Two Dinners Here 


ROYAL INDEMNITY DECADE OLD 








Gifts for Mr. Holland; Agents Here 
From All Parts of the 
Country 





The tenth anniversary “birthday” 
dinner of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany’s Home Office staff was held at the 

or Hotel Saturday evening, April 

97, and nearly six hundred participat- 
ej in a “Royal” good time. 

he affair was very carefully planned 

py President Holland, the guests being 
seated in groups of seven or eight at 
individual tables, each being presided 
over by a captain. 

he tables were attractively deco- 

rated with special menus printed under- 
neath the well-known Royal Indemnity 
shield and eagle emblem and _ there 
were’ favors and noise makers and 
balloons and paper caps in profusion. 

\n orchestra was in attendance and 
everybody joined in singing some of the 
well-known modern and old-time songs 
under the able leadership of Mr. Hayet. 

Table Cards 

On each table were a number of 
cards on which were printed President 
Holland’s definition, as applied to his 
company, of the term “Royal Indem- 
nity” and which we think is well worth 
reproducing. 

“Royal Indemnity” 

Centuries ago the word “Royal” 
was applied only to matters pertain- 
ing to the king or crown. 

This was because in Feudal times 
the court represented man’s idea of 
those material things which he con- 
sidered greatest and best. 

But read Noah Webster’s definition 
of the word “Royal.” He interprets 
it as meaning “Majestic,” “Splendid,” 
“Magnanimous.” 

And Noah Webster is right. 

We as co-workers in the Home Of- 
fice, must be members of the Royal 
Family in its best sense. 

So that in “Splendidly” serving our 
great organization we will not only 
serve ourselves, but those policyhold- 
ers upon whose Good-Will our suc- 
cess must rest. 

Likewise, we must at all times be 
“Magnanimous” in carrying out those 
principles for which our Royal Fam- 
ily Stands. 

And Noah Webster defines the 
word “Indemnity” as “Protection,” 
“Security,” “Reimbursement of Loss.” 

Noah Webster is again right. 

“Majestic, Splendid Magnanimous, 
Protection and Security.” 

Such words are not mere figures of 
speech; when combined they exactly 
define: Royal Indemnity. 

The Guests 

Among the guests and in addition to 
the members of the company’s staff 
were Walter Carter and Frederick W. 
Day, of the Royal Insurance Company, 
who were seated at Mr. Holland’s table; 
as was also A. L. Johnston, head of the 
Royal Indemnity Company’s Pacific 
Coast Department, who had traveled 
three thousand miles to be present and 
who later made it very clear in his 
Speech that he considered the occasion 
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well worth the effort. 

At the end of the dinner President 
Holland made a characteristic speech 
interspersed with flashes of good na- 
tured wit, in which he expressed his ap- 
preciation and thanks for the help and 
“Royal” support of everyone present, 
which he said had been largely instru- 
mental in helping the company to attain 
its present position as one of the lead- 
ing casualty companies of the country, 
and referred to the fact that during the 
past year the company had written over 
ten million dollars in premiums—a 
record which had never been equalled 
by any other company in the country. 

He also referred in sincere and affec- 
tionate terms to the loyal support and 
help which he had received at the 
hands of Vice-President Jewett and 
Vice-President Livingston and men- 
tioned other executives of the company 
who had made their generous contribu- 
tions towards its success, particular 
reference being made to Mr. O’Niell and 
Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Holland stressed the point that 
the most important thing to his mind 
in establishing and maintaining a suc- 
cessful organization was Reputation, 
built on an honest endeavor to serve. 

He was followed by Vice-President 
Jewett who at the end of his remarks 
presented President Holland with a 
handsome cane which was a gift from 
four special agents connected in the 
past with the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany, E. L. Meanley and H. W. Du 
Moulin, of New York City, and C. F. 
Thain and W. R. Whited, both of Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Jewett said that he thought a 
tribute of this character from old friends 
and former associates who were no 


longer with the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany was an unusual and splendid trib- 
ute to Mr. Holland’s leadership. 

A. L. Johnston, head of the Royal In- 
demnity Company’s Pacific Coast De- 
partment next took the floor and enter- 
tained everybody with a witty speech in 
which he suggested that he might easily 
say a great many splendid things about 
California, but as everybody recognized 
his state’s greatness anyway, it was 
not worth while to enumerate them. 

Unique Gift 

At the close of his remarks, and on 
behalf of the Pacific Coast Department, 
Mr. Johnston presented President Hol- 
land with a very beautiful dish made 
from the burl of a California redwood 
tree, which, as Mr. Johnston explained 
were some seven thousand years old, 
thereby somewhat antedating the first 
birthday of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany. The gift bore a silver plate with 
Mr. Holland’s name and the names of 
the givers engraved thereon, and was 
trimmed with native copper from the 
mines of California. 

Mr. Johnston is a sesquipedalian 
when it comes to making an after- 
dinner speech and- many of his remarks 
were received with much laughter and 
applause. 

Mr. Tallman, head of the bonding de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany, then took the floor and on behalf 
of all the employes of the Company, 
presented President Holland with a 
beautiful Morocco case containing a 
magnificent gold and platinum cigarette 
case, together with a match safe of the 
same material and design. 

President Holland, in acknowledging 
these beautiful gifts, was evidently 
considerably affected by the feelings 
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which had prompted them. In respond- 
ing he said that he should always keep 
them among his most cherished posses- 
sions and that he really considered 
them “too good for him,” the latter ex- 
pression being one which it was imme- 
diately apparent his hearers disagreed 
upon. 

After the dinner and the speeches, 
dancing was engaged in until midnight. 
Another Affair 
A banquet was tendered Charles H. 
Holland, by leading Royal Indemnity 
agents, at Healy’s, New York, on Tues- 

day night. 

This was in celebration of the Tenth 
Birthday of the Company and was an 
unusual tribute to President Holland, 
as the agents had come at their own 
expense from distant points in the 
United States and as far west as Los 
Angeles. 

An unusual menu was prepared, in 
character and form well nigh a dupli- 
cate of the regular bond policies is- 
sued by the Royal Indemnity Company, 
and same being a Royal guarantee to 
President Holland of the loyalty and 
fidelity of the agents attending the 
banquet who personally signed the 
same, which, at the bottom, was wit- 
nessed by President Holland in the 
usual legal form. 

On another page of the “bond” was 
printed the menu for the evening and 
on a fourth page the following verses 
appeared: 


“ALL ABOARD!” 
The Royal is a Wonder Ship 
And We're a Royal Crew, 
Chock Full of Pride and 
Punch, 
The will to Dare and Do. 


Pep and 


With Captain Holland at the helm, 

The winds may blow a gale, 

Who cares?—Cast off,—the ocean’s 
wide 


It’s time to go—LET’S SAIL! 

During the preceding afternoon, mov- 
ing pictures were taken of the entire 
group on the roof of the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, which were shown after the 
banquet, much to the interest and 
amusement of the guests. 

J. J. Berry Toastmaster 

J. J. Berry acted as toastmaster and 
speeches were made by President Hol- 
land, Sam Behrendt of Los Angeles, 
David J. Main of Denver, E. W. Davis 
of Cleveland, and Alfred G. Hare of 
Philadelphia and John J. Ryan of Al 
bany, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

President Holland’s special menu or 
“bond” has been reproduced with photo- 
graphic facsimiles of the signatures and 
presented to each guest. 

The whole affair was not only an ex- 
traordinary tribute to President Holland 
but the many and unusual features of 
the entertainment were arranged for 
by Chairman Rvan, who has now 
reached that stage where he is not 
only recognized as one of the leading 
surety underwriters of the country but 
is in a class by himself when it comes 
to handling an affair of the above 
character. 


NEW LOSS MAN 
Vernon Hall, syecial agent for the 
Continental dvring the last twelve 
years, has just avr've1 in the New York 
office to go with the loss department. 
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Second Highest Fire 
in New York City 


PUT OUT BLAZE ON 3ist FLOOR 





Equitable Building Fire Brigade On 
Job; How Water Damages Are 
Prevented 





A fire originating in the _ store 
room of the stock and bond investment 
house of Merrill, Lynch & Co., on the 
thirty-first floor of the Equitable Build- 
ing at 120 Broadway, and confined to 
the accounting and clearing house de- 
partments, doing several thousand dol- 
lars damage, was prevented from 
reaching serious proportions by the 
effective work of the fire brigade, which 
is a company of former firemen (em- 
ployed by the Equitable Building), led 
by Chief Frank Quaile, who is also a 
former member of the city fire depart- 
ment. Mr. Quaile served as a captain, 
and is, therefore, well qualified to lead 
the brigade in this work. The fire was 
discovered by an employe of the build- 
ing, who, while cleaning the halls on 


the thirty-first floor, noticed smoke 
coming from the Merrill, Lynch 
& Co. offices. He immediately rang the 
fire alarm in the hall, which simul- 
taneously notifies the building fire bri- 
gade, and the city fire department. The 
fire brigade responded so quickly that 
five minutes after the fire was discov- 
ered it was under control, with the re- 
sult that when the city department ar- 
rived the fire was out, with the e«ce,- 
tion of a few sparks. Great loss by 
water damage was also prevented by 
efficient work done by squads of eleva- 
tor runners, porters, janitors, etc., who, 
under the direction of Captain Quaile, 
have been. organized into a salvage 
crew whose duty is to prevent damage 
being done by water. They are 
equipped with mops and pails, and as 
soon as the water runs on the floor 
they mop it up, thereby preventing it 
from running through the walls to the 
offices below, causing extensive water 
damage. 

The fire prevention work carried on 
under the supervision of Chief Quaile 
reduces to a minimum the possibility 
of another fire such as the one which 
destroyed the old Equitable Building 
years ago. Every day the entire build- 
ing is inspected by members of the 
fire squad, who examine each fire hose 
and hydrant, inspect the storerooms 
of the various tenants, and, in case of 
any violation of. the fire law, report 
this immediately to Chief Quaile, who 
in turn visits the one in charge of ihe 
office in which the violation has been 
reported, and sees that the condition is 
corrected. This system of fire preven- 
tion is one of the most thorough in 
any business office in this city. As this 
fire took place on the thirty-first floor, 
the Equitable Building can claim to 
have had the second highest fire in 
New York. In the Woolworth Building 
last year there was a fire on the forty- 
second floor. 





WESTERN GRAIN BUSINESS 


In spite of the heavy loss on the 
Armour elevator in Chicago, the Un- 
derwriters’ Grain Association _ still 
shows a very favorable loss ratio on its 
business. Aside from the explosion 
loss on the Murray elevator in Kansas 
City, the assdciation .ran .for. two 
years with losses of less than - $10,- 
000, due to the exceptional care which 
was exercised during the war period. 
In January of this year, however, it suf- 
fered two losses aggregating $185,000, 
one in Milwaukee and the other the 
following day in St. Joseph, Mo. Even 
if the Armour loss should run as high 
as $1,000,000, which is considered very 
unlikely,.in view of the prospects for 
salvage, the total loss ratio of the asso- 
ciation since its organization would be 
only 35 per cent. 


INSIST UPON U. & O. 





Companies Find It Difficult to Cancel 
Policies Where Piants Carried 
Heavy Coverage 





Chicago, April 6—Companies which 
are seeking to reduce the liability on 
use and occupancy coverage have re- 
cently offered to cancel lines for con- 
cerns carrying a heavy coverage of that 
sort, which have been practically shut 
down or running on a greatly reduced 
basis, pro rata instead of on the short 
rate basis, but in most cases the own- 


ers of the plants have insisted on re- 
taining their insurance, expressing con- 
fidence in the ultimate revival of busi- 
ness and preferring to pay the extra 
premium rather than take chances on 
getting full coverage when business 
picks up. 

It is also noticeable that large 
sprinklered risk lines are showing much 
smaller cancellations than had been an- 
ticipated in connection with the busi- 
ness reaction. 





Special Agency Position 
Open 


Well established Fire In- 
surance Company has open- 
ing for special agent to cover 
New York State, making his 
residence in Syracuse or 
Rochester. 


Should be at least thirty 
vears of age, have a good 
knowledge of the fire busi- 
ness and preferably experi- 
enced for two or three years 
in New York State field. One 
previously having been with 
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Specials to Descend 
Upon White Plains. 


RISKS APRIL 18 


Conservation and Fire Prevention 
Association of Suburban New 
York Field Club 


INSPECT 








The Conservation and Fire Preven- 
tion Association of the Suburban New 
York Field Club is giving the most 
cordial co-operation to T. Alfred Flem- 
ing. of the National Board of Fire Un- 
de: writers, and has started a conserva- 
tion campaign which is bound to reduce 
the fire waste and the danger to human 
life in this part of the country. The big 
gun will be fired at White Plains, N. Y., 
and just how the Suburban Field men 
handle this will act as a guide for other 
special associations throughout the 
East. 

Tne Suburban field men are going to 
descend en-masse on White Plains on 
April 18. Before that, however, the 
town will be flooded with propaganda 
which will prepare the merchants and 
others for the coming of the specials. 
The entire week of April 11 to 18 will 
be given over to publicity. Newspapers 
are going to co-operate, and so will 
business, bodies. It has been made very 
clear that this is a campaign to save 
life; not to prevent fire, and the fire 
insurance men are taking the lead 
merely because they know more about 
the subject than others do and have 
the facilities to spread the gospel of 
prevention. 

In addition to a number of lectures to 
be given by T. Alfred Fleming and 
others, two or more men will be dele- 
gated to inspect every risk in the mer- 
cantile district. M. S. Reeves, presi- 
dent of the association and L. H. F. 
Peck, president of the Jersey field asso- 
ciation, will be in White Plains, as will 
other officers, committeemen and mem- 
bers. R. M. Young, as vice-president of 
the association, and R. E. Harper, as 
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secretary-treasurer, will be there. The 
executive committeemen include Ed- 
ward C. Ryan, Pomeroy Lee and Fred 
R. Payne. 


AUTO JURISDICTION 








Will Be Considered at Washington 
Meeting Whether Western Union 
Is To Resume Charge 





Chicago, April 6.—The question as to 
whether the Western Union should not 
take full jurisdiction over automobile 
business in the West is again being agi- 
tated, and will be one of the important 
matters up for discussion at the semi-an- 
nual meeting at Washington this month. 
The governing committee of the Union 
has endorsed the plan, as has the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Western In- 
surance Bureau. 

At the time when the Union and Bu- 
reau assumed jurisdiction over automo- 
bile commissions, the plan of taking 
full jurisdiction over all phases of the 
business was discussed and was favored 
by the Union. Strong opposition was 
expressed, however, by some of the Bu- 
reau leaders, but it is understood that 
recent developments have tended to 
weaken that opposition. 

If any action of that sort should be 
taken, it is recognized that it would be 
only the entering wedge toward assum- 
ing control over the other side lines. 
Hail insurance probably would come 
next and farm business and other lines 
would be almost sure to follow, once 
the precedent is established. 


City Council As 
Censor of Agents 


APPORTIONMENT IN LAWRENCE 








$3,193,000 Line Goes to Sixty-one 
Agents; Line is Withdrawn 
From Druggist 





Sixty-one agents of Lawrence, Mass., 


have been awarded the municipal in- 


surance of that city. The Bay State 
Mutual Fire, of Lawrence, recently 
formed, was given $120,000 of the $3,- 
193,000 apportioned. The cost to the 
city of the insurance was about $9,000. 

The Bay State Mutual Fire would 
have gotten more, but this was as much 
as it could carry under the law. 

Agent Moller, a druggist, was dropped 
from the list as it was decided he was 
not a legitimate agent; so he was not 
entitled to the insurance. He had part 
of the line last year. The question of 
who is an agent and who is not an ag- 
ent caused considerable discussion in 
the city council. 

“Where are we to draw the line if the 
companies do not?” asked the city 
clerk. There was some dissatisfaction 
on the part of local agents because the 
Bay State Mutual got such a large line. 
The locals declared that bona fide ag- 
ents should receive equal consideration 


because they maintain offices and have 
employes and do their business in 
Lawrence. The attorney for the mu- 
tual raised the point that only the ag- 
ents’ commissions remained in Lawr- 
ence, the remainder of the premiums go- 
ing to companies outside the city. Ag- 
ent Harold Bevington was asked by the 
mayor if he would object to an agent 
having his office in a home, providing 
the agent was bona fide. He said he 
wou'd not. 





BRODERICK TO RETURN HERE 

A. C. Broderick, who has represented 
the Commercial Union group as a resi- 
dent secretary in Texas, will return to 
the Home Office in New York. A. C. 
Hotchkiss and W. F. Frost have re 
signed as general agents in Texas of 
the automobile department of the com- 
panies, and hereafter the automobile 
business in Texas will be handled under 
the direct supervision of the automobile 
department of the Company in Dallas. 





CITY CHICAGO MANAGER 


The Northern Assurance announces 
that A. W. Jenkisson will become man- 
ager of its Chicago city office on April 
30. Charles Nelson Bishop, who will 
retire on that date, has been connected 
with the Northern Assurance for thirty- 
seven years. Mr. Bishop became city 
manager in 1889, having served as spe- 
cial from 1884. Mr. Jenkisson has been 
ss with the Chicago office since 
1892. 





NEW AUTO LOSS MANAGER 

Cc. §. Trecarten, formerly with 
Appleton & Cox, 3 So. William Street, 
New York City, is taking up new duties 
as manager of the automobile loss de- 
partment of the American Eagle, Con- 
tinental and Fidelity-Phenix at 80 Maid- 
en Lane, New York City. His experi- 
ence with his former company of four 
years as executive special agent cover- 
ing the whole country and later in their 
loss department well fits him for his 
new position. 
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Patton’s Hartford 
Good Manners Code 


WOULD HELP HIM IN NEW JOB 





Up-State Specials Say Former Asso- 
ciate Will Make Good if He 
Follows Them 





The famous letter of advice, (written 
it is understood by W. E. Boyd, Jr., of 
Park, Thomas & Co., Buffalo, but sup- 


; posed to be written by a hick agent,) 


and read at a banquet up-State to W. 
—. Patton, prior to his going to the 
Home Office of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company to labor hereafter, fol- 
lowing years of success in the New 


York State field, is going the rounds. It 
tells Mr. Patton how to conduct himself 
so as to stand in right with the powers 
that be in Hartford. The complete text 
of this illuminative Ring W. Lardner 
document is presented herewith for the 
benefit of any younger men in the field 
who have the Hartford urge in their 
bosoms: 

Dear Bill: I take my pen in hand to 
write you and give you a little advice 
now that you are going into the H. O. 
and I hope you take it friendly, Bill, 
’cause IL mean it that way, and while 
appearances made it seem like I didn’t 
care much about you, you know, I guess, 
Bill, that I’m your friend. 

Now, Bill, what I was goin’ to say 
is this, when you get to the H. O— 
don’t get sore when I tell you this. I 
got to tell you or someone has or I’m 
afraid, Bill, you wouldn’t last long. As 
I said, Bill, first off get a vest and wear 
it. You got a man’s job now and for 
goodness sake dress like one. It will 
be hard at first I suppose to pay that 
extra when you order clothes but you 
are goin’ to get more money and I 
guess you can afford a vest. You ain’t 
no kid, Bill, to be wearin’ coat and pants 
and no vest. 

Say, Bill, now don’t think I’m sore 
‘cause I didn’t make your party, I 
might have wrote you this letter any- 
way. And remember this when any of 
those guys invite you out in the even- 
ing to play cardsat the H.O.don’t put 
the party on the bum by jumpin’ up at 
9:20 to catch the 9:30 car for Pittsford. 
You know those Rochester ginks stood 
for that, Bill, in pretty good shape but 
don’t try it at the H. O. you’ll make a 
bum of yourself with the H. O. force. 

Now, of course, Bill you know I mean 
this friendly so don’t get peeved when 
I tell you, you ain’t nothing grand to 
look at. You know a red-headed Irisher 
ain’t no picture, Bill, but you’re fairly 
smart so you gotta figure to get buy on 
your brains, not your face, and right 
here, Bill, let me say if you’re got half 
the brains I think you got you’ll have 
the H. O. get out a new policy. We 
gotta get more liberal, Bill. The old 
forms is to ful of tecnicals to suit most 
people, especially when it comes to 
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settlin’ losses and you know, Bill, the 
more you give a guy what has a fire 
the better he likes us agents. 

You know, Bill, in Hartford there are 
three things the H. O. guys got to 
know and they is, how to shake hands 
friendly with the hick agents what 
comes to the H. O., how to eat a good 
lunch at the Hartford Club, you know I 
mean not to cut your lip when eatin’ 
peas and close your cut-out when eatin’ 
soup. You know how Bill, and the other 
one is how to talk a bum game of golf. 
Now this last one, Bill, is important, if 
I was you, I wouldn’t play right away, 
wait till you get to be a very rotten 
player. Then you can let the Home 
Office guys beat you. 

Now, Bill, for the love of mike get 
some kind of an auto, so you can talk 
about your car, you don’t want to be 
no dub. When you are out of an even- 
ing and people commence to talk about 
their car and you should sit there and 
finally when they ask you what you 
drive you gotta tell ’em you ain’t got 
no car. That would be swell, wouldn’t 
it, Bill? There is only three reasons 
nowadays, Bill, they say what a fellow 
ain’t got a car, he must be blind, ain’t 
got no arms or else he’s tight. Now, 
Bill, you can see all right, and your 
arms ain’t wood ’cause wood ain’t got 
no hair or freckles. 

And about the shoes, Bill, you know 
in Hartford they do things in seasons, 
they wear overcoats in winter, straw 
hats in summer, high shoes in winter 
and low ones in summer, so for the love 
of mike, Bill, don’t go down there with 
low shoes on ‘cause they won’t know 
whether you have just put ’em on or 
couldn’t afford any shoes last Fall. 

We all know you mean right, but just 
don’t know how to put it across so I’m 
givin’ you this little advice free gratice 
and I know you'll take it like its cent. 
Good-by Bill and good luck, 

Your friend, 





P. S.—T’ll probably feel all right by 
the next time I see you and also, Bill, 
be kinda careful about mixing with 
them high steppin’ S/A’s when they go 
cabareting in Hartford. 

And, Bill, I must tell you they are 
rebuilding the Buffalo Central Police 
Station. Now, Bill, for the love of mike, 
underwrite. e 





The Fidelity Union Fire, of Dallas, 
and the North American Fire, of Des 
Moines, have applied to the Pennsyl- 
vania Department for admittance in 
that state. 
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Some Things Every 
Agent Should Know 


DOCTRINE OF RATIFICATION 





Pointers From William N. Bament, 
General Adjuster of Home Insur- 
ance Co.; Cancellations 





William N. Bament, general adjuster 
of the Home Insurance Company, treats 
with the subjects of ratification and 
cancellation in the current issue of 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire.” 
Mr. Bament’s articles are based on 
“What Every Agent Should Know.” He 
says: 

There is no doubt but that even after 
a loss, an owner may ratify insurance 
taken out by a bailee under a policy 
covering “goods held in trust” or “for 
account of whom it may concern”; or 
that a part owner may ratify the insur- 
ance taken out by another part owner 
under a policy covering “for himself 
and other owners,” though having no 
knowledge of the insurance and having 
given no authority for its procurement. 

Waring vs. Indemnity Insurance 
Company, 45 N. Y., 606. 

Utica Canning Co. vs. Home Ins. 
Co., 132 App. Div., N. Y., 420. 
Johnson vs. Abresch, 123 Wis., 130. 
Hagen vs. Scottish Union & Na- 
tional Insurance Company, 186 

U. S., 423-429, 22 S. Ct., 862. 
Hooper vs. Robinson, 98 U. 'S., 528, 


- and others. But in this class of record- 


ed cases the party nominally insured 
had some interest in the property him- 
self. There is also another line of gle- 
cisions permitting ratification after a 
loss in fire insurance as well as marine 
insurance, where the agent had no in- 
terest whatever. 
Marts vs. Cumberland & Mutual 
Ins. Co., 15 Vroom (N. J.), 478. 
44 N. J., Eq., 478. 
Todd vs. German-American Insur- 
ance Co., 2 Ga., App. 789; 59 S. 
E., 94. . 
Boutwell vs. Globe g Rutgers Fire 
Ins. Co., 193 N. Y., 323. 
Ferrar vs. Western Assurance 
Company, 159 Pacific, 609. 
Phoenix Insurance Co. vs. Hancock, 
123 Cal., 222. 
Generally Endorsed By Courts 
Although the doctrine of ratification, 
after a fire, of an unauthorized act is 
repugnant to many, it has received the 


general endorsement of the courts j 
the classes of cases above referre. 


but the question as to whether ¢ 


_ tion of an agent or broker in can 


an existing policy, and issuing 

curing another policy in anothe: 
pany in substitution thereof, wh 
has no general agency powers, 
ratified by the insured after a 
has occurred, is not satisfactori\ 
tled. 

The following decisions hold 
ratification of the second or subst 
policy issued by one who is age 
both companies is invalid: 

Stebbins vs. Lancashire Ins 
Co., 60 N. H., 65. 
Massasoit Steam Mills vs. W 
Assurance Co., 125 Mass., 
Wilson vs. New Hampshire 
Ins. Co., 140 Mass., 210. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. vs. M 
zie, 70 Ill, App., 615. 
Commercial Union Assur. ( 
Dobansky, 113 Ky., 624. 
Kerr vs. Milwaukee Mechani: 
Co., 117 Fed., 442. 
Johnson vs. North British & 
cantile Insurance Co., 63 
610; 66 Ohio St., 6. 

On the other hand there are ty 
corded cases where the courts 
inclined to favor the doctrine of 
cation of the act of a broker a 
loss, but these can hardly be re 
as directly in point. In both of 
cases the second company had 
tarily paid the loss, and in each 
court held that collection could 1 
had from both companies; that rat 
tion must apply to the entire tra 
tion, and the acceptance of one | 
had automatically cancelled the « 
(Guardian Assurance Company vs 
field, 172 Pa. St., 605; Larsen vs. 7 
ingia American Ins. Co., 208 II. 
In the Arnfeld case the intermed 
was a broker; in the Larsen cas: 


record fails to state whether Bennett 


was agent for both companies or n 
a broker with respect to the s: 
policy. 

In the case of Norwich Union Fi 


surance Society vs. Dalton, the Court 


of Civil Appeals of Texas (Austi1 


pudiated entirely the doctrine of ratifi 


cation’ after a fire, but held that 


mere request of the insured to a fi 


of insurance agents to keep him pro- 


tected may authorize them, wit! 


notice to him, to cancel a bind 


one company, and issue one in another 


company, if in so doing they ar 
lowing the custom of all insu 
offices. 

175 S. W. Rep., 459. 

In the frequently quoted case of 
qusee vs. Hartford Fire Insurance ( 
pany, 198 Fed., 475, where the doct 
of ratification was endorsed, it wa 
act of a minority stockholder, 
claimed to be president of the cory 
tion, and not that of an insuran 
ent, or broker, that was ratified 
the fire. In this latter case it w: 


that the insurance might be rati! 


unless the company had pre 
withdrawn from the contract. 
But even if the act of a bro! 
ratifiable after a fire, the overw 
ing weight of authority fayors th 
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that ratification of a substitution of 
companies by a joint agent of two or 
more companies, if made after a fire, 
is not valid and that the second com- 
pany is not liable. 

Cancellation For Non-Payment of Pre- 
mium When Policy Has Been 
Transferred to New Owner 
Is it incumbent upon the new owner 
of property, when a policy is assigned 
to him with the consent of the agent, 
to see that the premium has been paid, 
or should the agent insist upon the pre- 
mium being paid before the consent to 
the transfer? In other words, can a 
policy under these conditions be can- 
celled for non-payment of premium? Is 
the assignment to be considered an ad- 
nission by the company that the pre- 
mium has been paid so as to obligate 
t to pay the unearned portion upon 

ancellation? 

A decision rendered by the late Jus- 
ice Brewer in the case of Ellis vs. In- 
surance Company of North America, 32 
‘ed., 646, might possibly be construed 
in favor of the latter proposition, but 
t ig doubtful whether it intended to de 
iore than hold that the company 
ould be obligated to pay, upon the 
occurrence of a loss, even though there 
had been a breach of the contract by 
the assignor. There is not to the writ- 
er’s knowledge any decision bearing 
directly on the point, but eminent in- 
surance attorneys have expressed the 
opinion that in the circumstances cited 
the policy may be cancelled by the 
company for non-payment of premium. 
It seems, however, that the new owner 
in accepting the policy incurs no li- 
ability for the premium due from the 
original insured. In view of the ele- 
ment of uncertainty it is the better 
practice for an agent not to consent to 
a transfer of the policy unless the pre- 
mium has been paid. 

Form of Cancellation Notice 

The following is suggested as a prop- 
er form of cancellation notice under 
either the old or new New York Stand- 
ard policy: 
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“We elect to cancel our Policy No.— 
issued to you oOn.......... and hereby 
give you five days’ notice hereof, as 
provided by the terms of said policy. 

Take notice that on the———day of 
———_———-, 19, at twelve o’clock, 
noon, or, if that date is not five days 
from the receipt hereof, then at the 
expiration of five days from its receipt, 
the said policy will terminate and 
cease to be in force, and that you are 
requested to surrender the same to us 
forthwith. 

The excess of paid premium above 
the pro rata premium for the expired 
time (if not tendered) will be refunded 
on demand. 

We herewith return to you $ 
being excess of paid premium above the 
pro rata premium for the expired time.” 

The blackface words are mandatory 
under the new standard policy. They 
should be omitted when serving notice 
under the old standard policy. 

When personal service (which is al- 
ways preferable) is impracticable, it is 
suggested that the notice be sent by 
registered mail (and return receipt re- 
quested), in a transparent envelope 
where the address on the notice also 
serves as the address of the envelope, 
thereby precluding all possibility of it 
being claimed that the notice was not 
enclosed. 





McMURRAY BEGINS DUTIES 





New Indiana Insurance Commissioner 
Succeeds Miles Schaeffer; Adminis- 
tered Rating Law 





Thomas S. McMurray, Jr., who was 
recently appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner for the state of Indiana by Gov- 
ernor McCray, has entered upon his 
new duties. Mr. McMurray is vice- 
president of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis and at one time 
was associated with the organized fire 
insurance companies in Indiana. 

In 1919, Governor Goodrich selected 
Mr. McMurray to administer the 1919 
Fire Insurance Rating Bureau law, this 
law having been passed in the interests 
of the insurers and for the better regu- 
lation of insurance companies. Mr. 
McMurray’s administration attracted 
favorable attention and he was at that 
time mentioned for the position of in- 
surance commissioner. 





A FRENCH AGENTS’ COMPANY 

Insurance agents in France have re- 
cently formed a Company to be carried 
on entirely by agents, with a capital of 
6,000,000 francs. Powers have been 
taken to conduct all classes of insur- 
ance and re-insurance, but it is intended 
to deal only with excess risks. 


First Reinsurance’s 
Remarkable Board 


INSURANCE COMPANY HEADS 


Messrs. Bissell, Damon, Bulkeley, Clark, 
Alling, Huntington and Welch 
Among Its Directors 





The First Reinsurance Company of 
Hartford has one of the strongest and 
most interesting directorates in the en- 
tire insurance business. Here are the 
directors: John W. Alling, president of 
Security of New Haven; Richard M. 
Bissell, president of the Hartford; Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley, president of Aetna 
Life; William B. Clark, president of the 
Aetna Insurance Company; A. Wil- 
lard Damon, president of the Spring- 
field; R. W. Huntington, president of 
the Connecticut General; H. H. Stryker 
and Samuel Ludlow, Jr., officers of the 
First Reinsurance; A. A. Welch, vice 
president of the Phoenix Mutual; and 
several other prominent men outside of 
the insurance business. 

In 1920 the Company increased its 
assets 29 per cent; its re-insurance re- 
serves, 45 per cent; and its net pre- 
miums written 34 per cent. 

The Company’s assets are $3,306,322; 
its capital $500,000; and its surplus over 
all liabilities, $641,795. 





EMPOWERS CHANGES IN RATE 

Representatives of several Connecti- 
cut towns appeared at a hearing before 
the legislative committee on insurance 
at Hartford in support of a bill authoriz 
ing the state commissioner to make an 
investigation of fire insurance rates and 
empowering him to direct changes. 





A postmaster of Dorris, Siskiyou 
County, California, is reported to have 
confessed to burning his post office in 
an attempt to cover up his theft of 
$5,000 in cash, received at his office. 
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Tax on Outside Risks 
is Strongly Opposed 


ONE PER CENT TOO DRASTIC 





Underwriters Favor Idea, But Judson 
Measure is Unscientific; Tax on 
Policy Value, Not Premiums 





Assemblyman Judson’s proposed one 
per cent tax on all unauthorized insur- 
ance, an extreme'y radical measure, is 
opposed generally by marine insurance 
interests. The tax is far too heavy, 
one per cent on the value of a policy 
amounting oftentimes to more than the 
entire premium, and were this measure 
to become law the State would not 
benefit thereby because an insurer 
would be ridiculous’ to attempt to use 
the outside market. This bill is not 
introduced with the support of the In- 
surance Department and although Sup- 
erintendent Phillips is sympathetic 
with the idea of levying a tax upon 
unauthorized: insurance, as evidenced 
last year by his. introduction of a bill 
that was defeated, he believes Mr. Jud- 
son’s methods of regulating outside in- 
surance are far from the best. 


The Judson bill proposes that the 
policyholder, insuring with an unadmit- 
ted company, should report the busi- 
ness and pay the one per cent tax, 
and the brokers placing the risks are 
exempt from all its provisions. While 
the bill would affect chiefly marine in- 
surance it applies to other forms, in- 
cluding fire, casualty and surety. The 
general opinion is that the measure, 
if passed, would be judged unconstitu- 
tional because the policyholders are 
taxed directly. Companies may be he'd 
liable directly for the payment of taxes 
and fees, but not the assureds although 
the latter really pay the taxes in the 
final instance. Moreover, a direct tax 
upon exports is illegal, and the greater 
part of unauthorized marine insurance 
involves shipments in transit from the 
United States to a foreign destination. 
Altogether there is slight hope that the 
Judson bill will ever receive the en- 
dorsement of both houses of the Legis- 
lature unless it is amended materially. 


The bill seeks to amend Chapter 62 
of the Laws: of 1909, or Chapter 60 of 
the Consolidated Laws, and is as fol- 
lows: 


“Section 401. Tax upon unauthorized agree- 
ments of indemnity, Upon each and every 
policy of insurance or other agreement or con- 
tract insuring or guaranteeing against loss 
from the happening of any event, issued or 
executed for premium or compensation by any 
individual, partnership, corporation or asso- 
ciation of underwriters not resident within 
the United States and not authorized to trans- 
act business within this state, in favor of 
any resident of this state, or upon any prop- 
erty or risk located within this state there 
shall be annually levied and collected by the 
State Tax Department a tax equal to one per 
centum upon the amount of such insurance or 
guarantee, and upon eaen and every renewal 
thereof, and such tax shall be paid by the 
individual, partnership, cvrporation, joint stock 
company or association in whose favor or for 
whose benefit such policy, contract or agree- 
ment of indemnity is executed or made. 

“Section 402. Reports. It shall be the duty 
of every individual. corporation, partnership, 
joint stock company or association in whose 
favor or for whose benefit any such policy or 


agreement is executed or made to report under. 


oath to the State Tax Department within thirt 
days after the execution of any and every mah 
policy, contract, or agreement stating the 
amount, nature and terms thereof, for whose 
benefit issued and the amount paid or agreed 
to be paid as premium or compensation thereof, 
and such other information as the State Tax 
Department may require, and such a report 
must be attended by a full payment of the tax 
hereinbefore provided, the amount of which 
tax shall be applicable to the ordinary and 
current expenses of ‘the state. 

“Section 403. Penalties. No recovery shall 
be had in any of the courts of this state upon 
any policy, contract or agreement of indemnity 
herein before described unless the tax imposed 
hv this article shall have been paid. In case 
the report required by this article is not made 
and the tax by this article imposed is not paid 
within the time prescribed by this article, the 
individual, partnership, c tation, joint stock 
company or association liable to pay such tax 
shall pay in addition thereto a sum equal tu 


100 percentum thereof. and one percentum addi- 





tional for each month the tax remains unpaid, 
which sum shall be added to the tax not paid 
and collected therewith, Every corporation, 
association, joint stock comipany, person or 
partnership failing to make the annual report 
required by this article or failing to make anv 
such report required by the commission, within 
any reasonable time to be specified by the 
commission, shal] forfeit’ to the people of the 
state the sum of $100 for every such failure 
and the additional sum of $10 for each day that 
such failure continues. i 

“Section 404." Exemption of authorized in- 
surers from the payment of tax. Fire, marine, 
casualty insurance, surety companies and other 
underwriters authorized to transact business 
in this state subject to taxation in this state 
shall be exempt from making the report or pay- 
jng_ the tax imposed by this article. 

“Section 405. No other exemptions from pay- 
ment of tax. No individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, joint stock company or association 
liable to pay the tax provided by this article 
shall be exempt from making the report and 
paying the tax prescribed by this article not- 
withstanding the exemptions of intangible per- 
sonal property made by Section 4a of this chap- 
ter and aided by chapter 647 of the laws of 
1920 or by any other provision of existing law. 

“Section 2, This act will take effect imme- 
diately.” 





WwW. J. ROBERTS GETS WESTERN 





Company To Renew Active Marine 
Writing on May 1; Now With the 
Maritime Agency 





The W. J. Roberts agency is con- 
stantly making favorable headway. It 
is rumored on good authority that it 
wi'l underwrite for the Western, of 
Toronto, on and after May 1, thus mak- 
ing the fifth company in the office. 
The other four include the Standard 
Marine, of Liverpool; the Orient, of 
Hartford; Union, of Canton; and the 
Merchant & Shippers, of New York. 
The Western has not been active in 
the ocean marine field since the Mari- 
time Underwriting Agency ceased busi- 
ness last year, although Carpinter & 
Baker have continued to write inland 
marine risks during the whole time. 

The Western is a powerful company 
of excellent reputation, based on its 
history since 1851, the year of its in- 
corporation. It entered the United 
States in 1874 and in this country 
writes fire and marine business prin- 
cipally. E. W. S. Morren, cargo under- 
writer with Carpinter & Baker, and for 
many years in the home office of the 
Western, represented the company 
when the Maritime secured the marine 
agency, and for awhile it was believed 
that Mr. Morren would take the West- 
ern with him when he resigned in De- 
cember to go with Carpinter & Baker. 
The Union was transferred from the 
Maritime to Mr. Roberts’ office a year 
ago. 





HAVANA HARBOR CLEARED 
Reports from Havana are to the of- 
fect that the congestion in the harhor 
has been relieved altogether and th 
vessels are arriving and: unloading with 
little or no unnecessary delays. — 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Sewanee Wea nn 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Iac., 
ef NEW YORK, BH. Y. 


Organized 1872 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1918 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
Lp. OF TOTO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Bacorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 











BROADENING COAST BRANCH 

The Insurance Company of North 
America is expanding its Pacific Coast 
department and will open a branch 
office in San Francisco shortly with Mc- 
Clure Kelly as manager; G. Kirkham 
Smith, marine general agent; and J. 
Hunter Harrison, assistant general mar- 
ine agent. Mr. Smith was for many 
years associated with the Fireman’s 
Fund and more recently has been with 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes. Mr. Harrison 
has been a member of the Pacific Coast 
department of the Insurance Company 
of North America for several years as 
head of the motor boat, inland marine 
and loss departments. His initial mar- 
ine insurance experiences were gained 
with the Thames & Mersey and the 
California. 





SWEDEN RECOGNIZES A.B. S. 

The Swedish Government has granted 
official recognition to the certifications 
of examination of steamships made by 
the American Bureau of Shipping. 
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OPENING OF LAKE SEASON 





Rates for Regular Season Unchanged; 
Higher Charges Only on Non-Season 
and ‘Late Covers 


Not until April 15 does the Great 
Lakes season open Officially but ves 
sels began to move about the first of the 


month, because the ice broke up early 
with the arrival of warm weather. The 
insurance rates this year are the same 
as last even though the 1920 season 
yielded poor profits to the underwriters. 
The principal reason for the failure to 
advance rates at the recent meeting of 
the lake underwriters was that British 
insurers, Lloyd’s in particular, were 
bidding for large hull risks and to 
keep the accounts domestic companies 
were obliged to abandon their hopes of 
boosting the schedules to a higher leve! 
Values of hulls, too, remain unchange! 

Vessels seeking coverage for trips 
made after or before the lake seasv) 
opens must pay an additional premiu: 
of about one-quarter per cent and those 
owners who are not placing their steai 
ers into operation until later in th 
year will have to insure at proportio 
ately higher rates. Business is so (ii! 
at_ present that it is fully expected the 
a large number of vessels will be un- 
able to secure good cargoes until mid 
summer at least and many owners are 
insuring their boats for part of the se 
son only. 








PASSING OF DANSKE GEN 
The Danske Gen, one of Alf. Whis 
companies, which created a stir in m: 
ine insurance circles last y ar by ca'!!- 
ing on stockholders for the remaini'.~ 
20 per cent of the unpaid capital, is no 
facing dissolution or bankruptcy, acco! :!- 


‘ing to a statement sent out from t)° 


company’s home office. The extra fun: 
supplied last year failed to help 
Danske Gen regain a firm position a’ 
the flood of losses occurring since th 1 
have wiped out all the company’s <: 
sets. 
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British Adopt New 
Pilferage Agreement 


“SHIPPING VALUE” DEFINED 


To Be Limited to Prime Cost of Goods 
Plus the Expenses of Shipping 
and Insurance 





To prevent shippers dodging the 
principle of the 75 per cent theft and 
pilferage clause by increasing the 
values of their goods to such an ex- 
tent that they really obtain 100 per 
cent protection with the payment of 
a slight additional premium, British 
underwriters have adopted an agree- 
ment whereby the shipping value of 
soods covered against theft, pilferage 
and shortly delivery means the prime 
cost of the goods to the assured plus 
the expenses of and incidental to ship- 
ping charges and insurance. This 
action _by~ the underwritars’ associa- 
tions, if maintained, should eventually 
jead to a reduction of theft claims by 
stimulating owners of goods to exer- 
cise better care over their property 
while in their own hands and to bring 
pressure to bear upon the carriers to 
use greater supervision while they 
have charge of the shipments. 

Originally the 75 per cent clause was 
adopted to force shippers to become 
partial co-insurers and so have a vital 
interest in the safeguarding of goods 
in transit. However, by merely in- 
creasing the invoice value of the in- 
sured goods from 25 to 30 per cent the 
shippers again threw the real burden of 
any loss upon the underwriters’ shoul- 
ders. It is to cut off means to escape due 
responsibilities that the new agree- 
ment, going into effect March 21, was 
formulated. 

The revised 
clauses follow: 

(a) “It is hereby agreed that this 
policy covers the risk of theft and/or 
pilferage irrespective of percentage 
but only to pay 75 per cent of the ship- 
ping value of any goods so lost. No 
liability for loss to attack hereto unless 
notice of survey has been given to 
underwriters agents within 10 days of 
the expiry of risk under the policy.” 

(b)“It is hereby agreed that this 
policy covers the risk of non-delivery 
for which the liability of the shipowner 
or other carrier is limited, reduced or 
negatived by the contract of carriage 
by reason of the value of the goods but 
only to pay 75 per cet Of the shipping 
value of any goods so list.” 

“Shipping Value’ as used above 
means the prime cost of the goods to 
the assured by whom or on whose be- 
half the insurance is effected plus the 
expenses of and incidental to shipping 
and the charges of insurance. 

“Underwriters to be entitled to 75 
per cent of any’ amount recovered from 
the carriers or others in respect of 
such losses (less cost of recovery, if 
any) up to the amount paid by them in 
respect of the loss. 

“Underwriters are recommended to 
see that no words inconsistent with the 
above appear elsewhere on the slip. 
‘he above agreement does not apply to 
‘he following interests: specie, bullion, 
precious stones, metals jewellery, 
bonds, papers of value, pictures, works 
of art, quicksilver, liquids and personal 
effects. 

“In the event of any Underwriter 
wishing to withdraw from this Agree- 
nent 30 days’ notice in writing must be 
Ziven to the Secretary of the Institute 
of London Underwriters, or to the Sec- 
retary of Liloyd’s Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, or to the Secretary of the 
Ulverpool Underwriters’ Association.” 


theft and pilferage 





PACIFIC COAST UNDERWRITER 

George H. Ismon, of San Francisco, 
has been appointed head underwriter 
of the Pacific Coast departments of the 
Phoenix, Union Marine and Norwich 
Union Fire, succeeding G. L. West who 
resigned several months ago. Mr. Is- 
mon has been connected with the office 
for the Jast four years. “% 


Ship Owners Change 
Karle Amendment 


TO PROVIDE TAX PAYMENTS 





Propose to Meet Department’s Objec- 
tions in That Way; No Reserves, 
However, Are Necessary 





Assuming that the original amend- 
ment to Section 45, introduced into the 
Legislature by Senator John R. Karle, 
would not be reported out of the Insur- 
ance Committee favorably due to vigor- 
ous opposition offered by the domestic 
insurance companies and by State 
Superintendent Phillips, the steamship 
owners have amended the Karle mea- 
sure to meet what they consider the 
principal objections. In effect the re- 
vised bill provides that if the marine 
insurance contract is made with the 
home office of an admitted company 
and stipulates that losses shall not be 
chargeable to the United States branch 
assets, the home office will report all 
this direct business to the State De- 
partment and pay taxes thereon but will 
not be compelled to maintain reserves 
here on this insurance. Originally the 
Karle bill exempted the home offices 
of admitted companies from the pay- 
ment of taxes and the maintenance of 
American reserves. At the time this 
story is written the Insurance Com- 
mittees had not indicated their attitude 
toward the Karle measure as amended. 

Although the domestic marine inter- 
ests are still hostile to any alterations 
to Section 45, the steamship companies 
are jubilant and express confidence in 
the ultimate passage of their bill. 
Quick action is necessary for the cur- 
rent session of the Legislature closes 
within two weeks. W. D. Macy, of the 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company, and in charge of insurance 
matters affecting the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, told The East- 
ern Underwriter last week that the 
new amendment will provide the state 
taxes which Mr. Phillips is so insistent 
every admitted company shall pay on 
all American business, and also open 
the British market for the vessel Own- 
ers. Every company here will be placed 
upon the same level in respect to the 
payment of taxes, Mr. Macy said, and 
as regards reserves the United States 
branches will not be required to pay 
one cent of losses on this direct busi- 
ness. 

Asked whether the payment of taxes 
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by the home offices would not obliterate 
the usual differences between American 
and foreign rates, Mr. Macy declared 
that the British companies would prob- 
ably absorb most of the tax charge 
without adding it to the rates because 
the taxes could be distributed over 
their entire business and the American 
insurers will still secure lower rates 
with these offices than with the United 
States branches or with American com- 
panies. 





H. A. HUFF WITH AUTOMOBILE 

Herbert A. Huff has returned to the 
marine insurance game and is now 
connected with the New York office 
of the Automobile as an efficiency ex- 
pert. He was formerly an underwrit- 
er for the Second Russian, and before 
that was connected with the brokerage 
firm of Starkweather & Shepley. In 
1919 he resigned his position with the 
Second Russian to enter the oil busi- 
ness. 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
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W. A. PRIME INDEPENDENT 





Not Affiliated With Marsh & McLen- 
nan As Rumored; Places Business 
Through That Office 





Rumors to the effect that William 
A. Prime, who resigned in January as 
a director and vice-president of Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes, has joined forces 
with Marsh & McLennan, with head- 
quarters in New York, are officially 
denied. He has not become connected 
with the prominent brokerage firm 
mentioned, although rumor has it that 
he is placing business through that 
office, 

Mr. Prime has control of many large 
Great Lakes accounts and many con- 
sider him the most influential lake 
broker in New York. He has made his 
headquarters at 15 William Street since 
leaving Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 





ODD RISKS IN THE MARKET 


Business continues dull as ever in 
the marine district where the under- 
writers report that they are doing prac- 
tically nothing on special risks and 
comparatively little under open policies. 
As a fair indication of the type of ap- 
plications being offered for acceptance 
one broker last week was trying to in- 
sure $500,000 of Swedish mint gold 
coming to this country. Some under- 
writers turned the risk down flat be- 
cause of the moral hazard involved, be- 
lieving that the gold is of Bolshevist 
origin and that its ownership may be 
questionable. Another application was 
for insurance on a cargo of logs from 
South America to this country, to be 
tied together and towed here instead 
of being carried on board a vessel. This 
is hardly an insurable risk for nearly 
every such attempt results in a heavy 
loss. Either the cables snap, the logs 
slip out, or something else happens. 
With hundreds of vessels available 
and freight rates at bottom levels, such 
cargoes—ought to be carried here if 
the shippers want insurance on them. 





MODEL BILL CONFERENGE 


Several local marine underwriters at- 
tended a conference in Philadelphia last 


-Friday on the Model Marine Bill for 


the District of Columbia, which will be 
re-introduced at the next session of 
Congress. As there are several im- 
portant matters relative to the bill 
which have not been decided upon, no 
detailed information is as yet available 
for publication. 
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Rinman Argues For 
Marine Conference 


NATIONS MUST CO-OPERATE 





International Gathering Should Con- 
sider Premium Regulations; Favors 
London as the Place 





A. Rinman, managing director of the 
General Marine of Sweden, has joined 
the proponents of an international ma- 
rine insurance conference to regulate 
the payments of re-insurance premiums 
and consider other matters of general 
import to marine interests. Mr. Rin- 
man enumerates his reasons for favor- 
‘ing a conference in a statement pub- 
lished in the “Scandinavian Insurance 
Magazine” and which is reprinted here- 
with in part. For awhile Mr. Rinman 
shared the opinion of underwriters here 
that a conference to discuss re-insur- 
ance premiums alone would involve too 
great expenses, with no guarantee be- 
forehand that anything constructive 
would result from the meeting of 
minds, but now he strongly advocates a 
gathering of marine insurance under- 
writers for the avowed purpose of stim- 
ulating better co-operation and more 
standard business practices among the 
markets of the world. 

The suggestions which Mr. Rinman 
offers to the companies in the United 
States and Great Britain are as fol- 
lows: 

“When the ‘Scandinavian Insurance 
Magazine’ some months ago started her 
much commented propaganda for the 
calling together of an international con- 
ference to settle, if possible, the ques- 
tion of delayed regulation of re-insur- 
ance premiums, I did not feel altogether 
satisfied, because although being a warm 
adherer of the idea bringing about an 
international conference to deal with 
vital questions in connection with ma- 
rine insurance, I felt that the problem 
of regulation of re-insurance premiums, 
though important in itself, could not 
alone constitute a sufficient basis for 
such an expensive and big undertaking. 

“Having however watched the fur- 
ther development of the question in the 
columns of the ‘S. I. M.’ and particu- 
larly in the last issue, I have come to 
the conclusion that an amalgamation 
of the plans as outlined by the editor of 
the ‘S. I. M.’ and my scheme, pub- 
lished last summer, should not be a 
difficult task. 

“Bat while arguing against a limita- 
tion of the program such as originally 
proposed by the ‘S. I. M.,’ I would not 
for a moment recommend an extension 
of the scheme to comprise also other 
branches of insurance. I mention this 
because hints were made in the ‘Hic 
Rhodos’ article to the Fire Office Com- 
mittee in London to: take up with other 
re the international congress 

ea. 

“The main object of this article is 
to contribute to the propaganda for an 
International Marine Conference on a 
wide basis, but before dealing more ex- 
clusively with that question, I would 
like to say a few words with reference 
to the particular problem, raised by the 
‘S. I. M.,’ viz,, the delay in regulating 
re-insurance premiums. 

Re-Insurance Premiums 


“This question is undoubtedly one of 
great and actual importance, whether 
looked upon from a theoretical or prac- 
tical point of view. But to my mind 
it is just the inevitable combination 
intimated, theory and practice, that 
makes the problem so exceedingly diffi- 
cult to solve. What I mean is this. if 
in theory there were no real difficulties 
to overcome, there would be no defence, 
no extenuating circumstances to refer 
to, no ‘negligence clause’ to serve as a 
refuge for companies that intentionally 
neglect their contracted duty to regu- 
late in due time preliminary insurance 


’ and pay to the re-insurer his share in 


the premium. 

“There are however difficulties more 
serious and extensive than generally 
understood by the complaining party. 
Those initiated will surely confirm my 
assertion that in a great many cases the 
ceding companies cannot possibly close 
their lines even on three or four years 
old risks owing to the well known cir- 
culation of re-insurances amongst the 
Scandinavian companies, a circulation 
which, but for this fact, would be no 
matter for complaint. 

“Various proposals have been 
launched with a view of finding an ef- 
fective remedy against this evil, but so 
far I personally have found none better 
than the one recommended by ‘The Re- 
view’ and practiced by my company for 
a good many years, viz., to regulate 
risks on account to the reinsurers as 
soon as the main part of the items con- 
stituting a risk, has been filed as 
closed. This system however means 
a lot of extra work, a fact which alone 
explains its unpopularity in wide insur- 
ance circles. 

*T notice that ‘The Review’ goes 
farther, in recommending as a still bet- 
ter solution the regulating ‘en bloc’ of 
provisional risks by way of crediting 
the re-insurer in current accounts with 
a sum approximately equal to the pre- 
miums due to him, but though I frank- 
ly admit that this proposition is far 
more sensible from a moral point of 
view than the intentional delay in reg- 
ulating re-insurance premiums, there 
are in my opinion no prospects what- 
ever for a successful propaganda along 
this line, at least not as far as Scandi- 
navian companies are concerned. 

Rights of Ceding Companies 

“Speaking about moral views, let me 
add that the ceding companies cannot 
reasonably be blamed for safeguarding 
their interests within the limits of the 
re-insurance treaty. If the ceding com- 
panies have reason to believe that a 
certain re-insurer is getting gradually 
weaker, it is only natural that they take 
all legal steps to protect themselves 
against his expected insolvency. Here 
the real difficulty comes in, and it be- 
comes quite a serious problem under the 
present abnormal conditions, where we 
all know for certain that numerous in- 
solvencies in our branch will follow; 
quite a few ones having already given 
up the game. And yet it is just as 
obvious that if the ceding companies 
want solvent re-insurers it is a bad 
policy to force them to insolvency, or 
at least temporary inability to meet 
legal claims. 

“If ever taken up on the program of 
an international conference this ques- 
tion will no doubt cause endless discus- 
sion, but whether this will lead to any- 
thing near a satisfactory solution re- 
mains to be seen. 

“And now it is time to recur to the 
starting point, viz., the project of an 
international marine insurance con- 
ference. ; 

“My impression is that an invitation 
from London to such a conference this 
year would create profound gratitude 
and satisfaction at any rate in the 
Scandinavian countries as a step to- 
wards the reopening, may be under a 
new style, of the promising interna- 
tional co-operation that was put an end 
to by the war in 1914. London is the 
place. I have on previous occasions 
pleaded for London, and I still do so, 
convinced as I am that only there a 
successful start under the present cir- 
cumstances can -be made. 

“Another question: are other nations 
likely to respond to the call, if given? 
I firmly believe so, not forgetting how- 
ever for a moment that the omnipres- 
ent pessimists in the different countriés 
will according to their nature and 
habits smile at the scheme and try to 
prevent its realization. I do not ven- 
ture to say that the time really is ripe 
to reopen international co-operation in 
our branch, but to postpone the proposi- 
tion until our beloved pessimists deem 
the opportunity convenient would be 

a a to nipping the idea in the 
ud. 
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“Personally I fear more the active 
resistance from other quarters. I am 
alluding to the category of marine in- 
surance people, who hold the idea that 
nothing can be done, or should be done 
in the way of international or even na- 
tional co-operation, until all the s.c. war 
babies—with a few exceptions—have 
been starved to death. They seem to 
forget, however, that quite a lot of the 
war-born companies are a good deal 
stronger today than many of the pre- 
war companies ever were. They also 
seem to underrate the danger to which 
they expose themselves in following up 
their plans to ruin the presumably 
weaker companies. 

“The mere existence of a number of 
weak and superfluous companies must 
necessarily constitute a conspicuous ob- 
stacle in the path of reforms, and it will 
thus be a matter of general ambition to 
have such companies liquidate as soon 
as possible, but this will at all events 
take years. If that is so, would it be 
a proper and wise thing for experienced 
underwriters to do to continue an ab- 
solutely mad competition, simply be- 
eause by so doing they hope to hasten 
the collapse of some newcomers? 

“I am perfectly convinced that the 
bad years, which we are facing, will 
do the work of wiping the house pretty 
clean without the assistance of short- 
sighted and deliberate ratecutters. 

“Wherever you go, you hear nothing 
but lamentations on the wretched state 
of things on the world-wide marine in- 
surance field. ‘That is the point where 


they all agree, the greyhaired and the 


war-born companies, but to try and 
find a remedy—no,. The ‘wait and see’ 
policy suits the majority, until initiative 
has removed unpleasant obstacles and 
made the path smooth. 

“Let me, therefore, on conclusion ad- 
dress a few more words to the minority, 
which presumably takes an interest-in 
the scheme. 


International Underwriters Association 
“It will be remembered that in 1911 






The Jones Act Remedy? 


The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 
less obscure. Of the general public few have a i 
clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 
was designed to correct. 
counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 


Here in plain business English he tells the insur- | 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We will mail you a copy 











This doubtless ac- 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen } 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the i 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- i 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. i 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The i 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” i} 




















an International Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion was established in Paris (Commis- 
sion Permanente Internationale) with 
the view of furthering such legal and 
obvious interests as especially required 
international attention and legislation. 

“When the war broke out there were 
no less than 596 members of this asso- 
ciation, the leading men of which were 
Mr. Laudais, president, and Mr. Audou- 
in, secretary, both in Paris. 

“The following nations were repre- 
sented: England, 65; France, 62; Scan- 
dinavia, 74; America, 36; Germany, 81; 
Austria, 24; Holland, 76; Italy, 42; Bel- 
gium, 18; Russia, 23; miscellaneous, 95 

“Although the German and Austrian 
members only represented about 18 per 
cent of the total number, it soon proved 
impossible to keep the operations of the 
association going during the war, and 
therefore it was decided in 1916 to dis 
continue the work until further. 

“From a mere technical point of view 
and leaving out of consideration politi 
cal conditions, it certainly would seem 
the most natural development of the 
present situation to support the idea 0: 
a speedy revival of the well organize:! 
association just mentioned, but the po!’- 
tical conditions unfortunately cann0 
yet be left out of consideration, and t) 
fact that the management of the ass 
ciation in 1916 was transferred upon |) 
Bruders, Berlin, seems to exclude . 
present every possibility of such reviv: 

“What Berlin has accomplished du: 
ing the last 50 years for the benefit «° 
the marine insurance branch in Euro; 
has been fully recognized by other 1: 
tions, and I know that the value of th:~ 
work has not been underrated in En: 
land to the extent that some peop! 
believe, but are we really willing ¢ 
admit, that Berlin is incompensable’ 

“To sum up, I feel that I express th 
opinion of many marine insurance me” 
in saying that international co-oper: 
tion must soon be taken up ‘if disast«r 
on wholesale lines is to be avoided’ i’ 
use an expression in the letter in ‘Fai'- 
play.’ ” : 
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Sprety Men Give 
Roosevelt Ovation 
THEM AT DINNER 





ADDRESSES 





Tell: Why He Engered Business; Finds 
it National, Not Provincial, 
Game 





yhe Casualty & Surety Club in their 
meiing Thursday night at the Drug 
& (oemical Club had 230 members and 
oyo-is present. Chairman John J. King 
ha n imposing list of speakers at the 


leat ng table: Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
vicc president of the Fidelity & De- 
pos‘: Dr. Royal S. Copeland, commis- 
sioy r of health of the City of New 
Yo Julius H. Cohen, counsel for the 
New York & New Jersey Port and Har- 
bor Commission. 


Cohen, speaking for the work of 


his ommission, gave the insurance 


me detailed account of what the de- 
yelo ments of the port would do for 
business of New York and of the coun- 
try it large. He showed how it would 


affe the housing problem, the traffic 
problem and the health problem. 
Through this area covered by the port 
of New York, 50 per cent of the com- 
merce travels on nine trunk lines. 
Right million people live within this 
district, 76,000,000 tons of freight come 
in within one year. In giving his out- 


line he showed that the commission 
has a constructive plan for solving this 
port problem. 


Roosevelt Welcomed 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, was intro- 
duced by Mr. King as the baby mem- 
ber of the Casualty & Surety Club. It 
as his first introduction to a large 
body of local insurance men. Mr. 
Roosevelt devoted his speech to em- 
phasizing the necessity of having a 
cosmie outlook. He has faith that the 
port prob’em will be solved. It is a 
national project, therefore the people 
will solve. it. He believes that the 
people should be national-minded, not 
provincial minded. As an example of 
how provincial minded the people are 


today, he gave an illustration of what 
his company is doing in connection 
with its second national survey. This 
survey shows that people are still 


thinking locally. They only read the 
headlines of the papers. They are not 
deep thinkers. - Many answers to this 
questionnaire of his company would in- 


dicate that the people are going back 
to their pre-war attitude regarding 
Europe. Mr. Roosevelt said that na- 
tionalization, not taxation, is the prob- 
lem before this country. The leaders 
in polities must get together for the 
ke of the nation, not of the party. 
Speaking of his entrance into the in- 
Surcnce business, he said that one of 
principal reasons for entering this 
fieli was that it is a national game. 
When he first took up his new office, 
he 'hought that the surety business was 
not speculative, but later his experience 
has shown him that surety men hava 
all ‘1¢ earmarks of prophets and spect-. 
lators rolled into one. At the conclu- 
: of his speech, Mr. Roosevelt was 
glv-n a veritable ovation and received 
& royal welcome into the new frater- 


Copeland Pleases 

'’. Royal S. Copeland, who hardly 
hecs any introduction to business men 
of ‘\cw York, made a strong appeal for 
better and more efficient work in the 
Guvantine department. To give the 
ins ‘nce men an idea of the ravages 
of typhus, he said that in Europe to- 
‘here are millions dying. There 
are 11,000,000 fatherless children in 


Eur'pe; there are 3,000,000 children 
a ut either parent. Typhus can be 


‘ out of this country by two meth- 
We must either prohibit immi- 


gration or make our immigrants come 
clean. In speaking of the carrying of 
disease, Dr. Copeland said that the rats 
were an important factor in spreading 
typhus. He has statistics to show that 
there is one rat for every person in this 
country and that it costs $2 per year 
to feed one rat. There are 6,000,000 
people in New York; so it costs the 
city $12,000,000 to feed the rats. 

Regarding the housing situation, Dr. 
Copeland stated that there are 100,000 
more families in New York City than 
there are houses. Every country in 
the world has a housing shortage. Five 
years devoted to destruction is the rea- 
son. But there is no country in the 
world which needs houses more than 
the United States. There were 133,000 
babies born in New York City within 
the last year. More than 100,000 of 
these were born in the tenement dis- 
trict. To conserve the health of New 
York City and of the country at large, 
it is absolutely essential that we find 
a solution of the housing problem. Dr. 
Copeland evoked considerable mirth 
when he said in speaking of his own 
position: “I am the temporary health 
commissioner—temporary because I 
haven’t seen the mayor in three days 
and I don’t know what he has done in 
the meantime.” 

Insurance men are familiar with the 
term “vision” and Dr. Copeland be- 
lieves that we need vision as regards 
the health of this community and the 
whole country. The average duration 
of life sixty years ago was’ 42. Last 
year it was 53 years. In c'osing, Dr. 
Copeland spoke of the fine work of the 
port commission and urged that tae is- 
surance men back it uo. 

Chairman John J. King closed the 
meeting by announcing that the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club has gained 102 
members since January 1, giving a 
total of over 400 members in the club 
to date. 





SUE BONDING COMPANIES 

The Smith-Flynn Company, of St. 
Paul, between November 20, 1919 and 
February 1, 1921 failed to make remit- 
tances to 27 of its customers for whom 
it sold stock as commission merchants. 
The South St. Paul Live Stock Ex- 
change requires each firm belonging to 
the exchange to put up a bond of $20,- 
000 to make good with shippers. The 
bonds were issued by the Chicago Bond- 
ing & Insurance Company and the 
American Bonding & Casualty Com- 
pany, its successor, and these compa- 
nies have been sued for $19,895. 





ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 

During March, 1921, the following 
companies were admitted to do busi- 
ness in Kentucky: Ridgley Protective 
Association, Worcester, Mass.; Hoosier 
Casualty Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Richmond Fire Insurance Company, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 





L. C. Thompson, special assistant at 
Chicago for the Travelers, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
compensation and liability department 
at the Grand Rapids branch. 
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Adjustable Shoulder 
Man Sent to Jail 


MADE MONEY FROM INSURANCE 





Accident ‘Crook Prosecuted in Connec- 
ticut By Travelers and Hartford; 
Not An Unusual Case 





Frank Carry, who has the uncanny 
ability of throwing his shoulder out of 
joint and then collecting from insur- 
ance companies, is in jail. Prosecuted 
for fraud by the Travelers and Hart- 
ford A. & I. he was given a six months’ 
sentence a few days ago. 

After pleading guilty of dislocating 
his shoulder and collecting from the 
companies in Hartford, he said he had 
worked the same scheme in three other 
cities. 

Inquiry in New York by The Eastern 
Underwriter reveals the fact that such 
cases or similar ones are not rare. One 
office tells of college man who carried 
an accident policy and collected for 
dislocation of the knee. Investigation 
disclosed that while a member of a 
football squad in college he frequently 
amused his team mates by performing 
this trick. 
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Wollaeger-Ulmar Co. 
New Pittsburgh Agency 


HANDLING FIRE-CASUALTY LINE 





Has Representation of Three Fire 
Companies and Will Add a Casu- 
alty Company to Facilities 





Sylvester Ulmar, of Pittsburgh, was a 
visitor in New York last week. Mr. 
Ulmar was for sometime manager of 
the casualty department of Logue 
Brothers & Company, Inc. He has re- 
cently severed his relations with that 
office and formed an association with 
Paul G. Wollaeger to conduct a local 
agency business in Pittsburgh under 
the firm name of Wollaeger-Ulmar Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Ulmar is not unknown to New 
York, having been associated with 
the Casualty Company of America be- 
fore that company retired from busi- 
ness. He was also connected with the 
National .Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau in New York. When he 
went to Pittsburgh, he became associat- 
ed with the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany which was operating through the 
Logue Brothers & Company, Inc., office. 

Mr. Wollaeger, of the firm, has for 
a number of years been an agent in 
Pittsburgh representing the Concordia 
of Milwaukee and the Western of Pitts- 
burgh in the Pittsburgh field. Prior to 
this, Mr. Wollaeger was connected with 
the home office of the Concordia and 
later was special agent for that com- 
pany. 

In the new agency the Concordia, 
Western of Pittsburgh, and the Nation- 
ale of Paris will be represented and 
it is proposed to add other companies 
as facilities are needed, particularly a 
casualty company. The headquarters 
of the Wollaeger-Ulmar Company ag- 
ency is at 910 Peoples’ Bank Building, 
307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
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Will Sail in June 

J. G. Mays, secretary of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity, will sail for Europe 
early in June. While abroad he will 
visit the Home Office. Recently, Mr. 
Mays returned from :a.trip through the 
West. 

s ss 
Who Said the Amenities Were a Lost 
Art? 

Accompanying the statement of the 
First Reinsurance Company of Hart- 
ford is the following polite invitation, 
beautifully printed on a card: 

“The officers and directors of the 
First Reinsurance Company of Hartford 
invite your critical examination of the 
enclosed statement and will appreciate 
your consideration of this company 
when in need of re-insurance cover.” 

s 8s # 


Miss Zauner Joins Insurance Society of 
New York 

At the twentieth anniversary dinner 
of the Insurance Society, it was com- 
mented upon that while privilege of 
membership had been voted to women, 
none of the young lady clerks in insur- 
ance offices had taken advantage of that 
privilege. 

Since that meeting the first applica- 
tion has been received, and to Miss 
Minnie G. Zauner of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference be- 
longs the honor of having become the 
first member of her sex in the Society. 

Miss Zauner for some years was with 
the North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, and is now secretary to 
General Manager Young of the Con- 
ference. 

* s . 
Something Really Good 

The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation publishes a little safety 
organ which is as original as it is in- 
teresting. Hach issue contains a worth 
while talk on safety subjects, cleverly 
couched in the language of a wise old 
traffic cop named “Dinny.” 

This genial fellow stands beside a 
traffic semaphore inscribed with the 
words “Always Be Careful” and through 
him as a mouthpiece the editor, W. Liv- 
ingston Larned, delivers his little ser- 
mon under the caption “Dinny the Cop 
Says—.” 

The object of these little talks is to 
prevent accidents, and if the readers 
of “Dinny the Cop’s” talks take heed 
of his wise counsel accidents are sure 
to decrease. 

* + * 
Goes With Bernhard Agency 

D’Arcy T. Kennedy has become asso- 
ciated with the Bernhard Agency, Inc., 
and will give his attention to develop- 
ment work. Mr. Kennedy was former- 
ly vice-president of ie Gauvin Agency. 


Court of Appeals Rules that Stock- 
holder Can Recover For Injury 

The Court of Appeals handed down 
a decision on Monday which finally de- 
termines a much mooted question in 
the law of Workmen’s Compensation. 
The question involves the right of a 
stockho!'der, holding controlling inter- 
est in a corporation to recover for in- 
juries received by him while working 
for the corporation. The question was 
determined in the case of “Melvin G. 
Hubbs vs. Addison Electric Light & 
Power Company,” in Steuben County. 

Hubbs owned substantially all the 
stock in this Electric Light & Power 
Company and was secretary, treasurer 
and general manager. While he was ad- 


justing an electric light in the power 
house he slippéd and struck his back, 











receiving injuries which it is alleged 
have paralyzed him for life. 

State Industrial Commissioner Phil- 
lips made an award in that case, hold- 
ing that although Hnubbs was general 
manager and practically owner of the 
corporation, he could recover compen- 
sation for any injuries that occurred 
to him while he was performing any of 
the work of an ordinary employe. 

The insurance company appealed and 
the decision was affirmed by the Appel- 
late Division and by the Court of Ap- 
peals, and the decision referred to set- 
tles the question concerning which the 
court decisions have heretofore con- 
flicted and entitles an officer of a cor- 
poration to receive compensation for 
injuries suffered by him while em- 
ployed in the plant, although he is the 
principal owner of the stock in the 
corporation. 

s *@. 
Reduces Limits 

The Continental Casualty has re- 
duced the limits of monthly income in- 
demnity under some of its non-can- 
cellable forms, on account of the fact 
that much business has been submitted 
for large limits when the inspection re- 
ports clearly indicated that the earn- 
ings of the assured, exclusive of income 
from investments, were considerably 
less than permitted under the present 
limits. 

Under six of its policy forms it will 
hereafter allow $500 limit and under 
four forms $200 limit. The change is 
intended to do away with much unneces- 
sary medical and inspection expense, 
and also with a large percentage of re- 
jections, causing much disappointment 
to both agents and prospects. 

* oe + 


Higher Rates Will Not Solve Problem 

The reason that the Continental Cas- 
ualty has notified its agents that it has 
discontinued the writing of full cover- 
age automobile collision insurance, ef- 
fective April 1 for new business and 
May 1 for renewals, (only the $50 and 
$100 deductible forms will be written 
hereafter,) is that repeated increases in 
premium rates for full collision cover- 
age have not solved the problem, the 
only effect being to penalize the con- 
scientious assured. 

* «+ @ . 


Uniform Automobile Bonds 

At a meeting of the Towner Bureau 
a subject that received much considera- 
tion was the automobile bond, indemni- 
fying the dealer against loss on the 
credit end of his business. Not all of 
the companies write this business, but 
those that do handle this coverage, in- 
sisted that a uniform bond be drawn up, 
with 33 1/3 per cent co-insurance, and 
that the companies agree to adopt a 
standard set of rates of underwriting 
to be promulgated on the experience of 
the various companies. A sub-committee 
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was appointed to look into the situa- 
tion and draw up the bond and also 
rates of underwriting. 
e _ 7: 
Golfers’ Liability Policy 
John M. Riehle & Co., 68 William 
Street, are mailing this postal card to 
prospects: 

Golfers’ Liability Insurance. You 
are a golfer. You should indemnify 
yourself against loss or expense on 
account of injuries or death suffered 
by your caddy, club members, club 
employes, fellow players, the gen- 
eral public or any other person, by 
reason: of your playing golf any- 
where in the United States. 

$20,000 for injuries or death to 
one person; and $30,000 on account 
of any one accident resulting in 
injuries and/or death to more than 
one person. Three years’ protection 
as above, premium $10. All we need 
is your name. Sign here and mail. 





CLAIM NOT SUSTAINED 





Employes Injured While On Way to 
Work Not Entitled to Work- 
men’s Compensation 





Injuries to employes while on their 
way from their homes to their employ- 
ers’ places of business cannot be con- 
strued as arising out of or in the course 
of employment, according to the New 
York Court of Appeals, in deciding 
against the claim of a widow and her 
minor dependents for compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. The deceased was killed while 
going to work in an automobile owned 
by his employer and his family entered 
a claim that they were entitled to in- 
demnification. 

The “injuries did not arise out of 
and in the course of his employment,” 
the court held. “The risk involved in 
using the car to go to the place where 
he was employed on the occasion re- 
ferred to was no more a risk of the 
business of the employer than it would 
have been had he walked. The words 
‘arising out of and in the course of the 
employment’ have a clear and definite 
meaning, and reiief can only be given 


when the injuries arise both out of and: 


in the course of the employment.” 
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Prejudice Caused By 
Treatment of Doctors 


RAPS 





PRIVATE COMPANIES 





Industrial Commissioner Sayer’s Talk 
On Compensation Law Before 
University Students 





Henry D. Sayer, New York State in- 
dustrial commissioner, in a talk before 
the class on commercial law, Univer- 

‘sity of New York, said that doctors 
and laboring men are becoming an- 
tagonized towards stock insurance com- 
panies because of alleged unfair treat- 
mont of physicians. He said along this 

ne: 


“There is another function of the in- 
surance carrier that has grown up with 
practice under the law, but which was 
not clearly perceived when the law was 
first enacted. Section 13 provides ‘jat 
the .employer shall promptly furaisn 
such medical care and treatment a: 
may be requested or required by the 
nature of the injury. This obligation 
is cast not upon the insurance carrier, 
but directly upon the employer. It was 
believed that by so doing, better medi- 
cal care would be obtained than by 
requiring it of the insurance carrier 
But, as it has worked out, the insurance 
carrier, who has to foot the bills, con- 
trives to -control the entire matter of 
medical treatment. The employer has 
practically nothing to say about desig- 
nating the doctors, and the employe has 
still less to say. He must go to the 
doctor designated by the insurance car- 
rier, or pay for his own medical ex- 
pense. Most employes cannot afford 
the luxury of having their own doctors 
at their own expense, and so they sub- 
mit. 


“It would seem to me that in the in- 
terest of fair administration the carricr 
should be particular® to see that any 
bill for medical services already ren- 
dered should be paid without techni «l 
quibble, provided only that the sery::e 
rendered was competent and adequ 
and the charge reasonable. The 2°‘ 
tude of some insurance carriers in 
fusing to pay medical bills of physi 
cians simply because they were © 
authorized by them is creating a ©: 
impression, and in part is respons: 'e 
for the unpopularity of the private ‘.- 
surance carrier. An ever growing 1):1- 
ber of physicians of good standing 214 
skill whose bills have either been °'s- 
allowed or unfairly reduced, or t':!! 
patients taken away from them, ac!“ 
to the great number of dissati: ed 
workmen, is creating a prejue 
against the present method of hand 1g 
medical service under the compe'.s* 
tion law that sooner or later vi have 
to be reckoned with. I appreciate | 
there is much more to the mec . 
question than I have indicated, but ‘' 1° 
does not permit a fuller discussic: ' 
it now.” 
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TO AMEND N. Y. STATE BILL 





Measure Introduced to Amend Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; Will 
Protect Employes 





The bill introduced by Assemblyman 
Harrington to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation law relative to insurance 
for the employe of a sub-contractor adds 
new Section 10-a, to follow Section 10, 
and reads as follows: 

“Section 10-a—Employes of a sub-con- 
tractor to be protected. Every person, 
firm or corporation who in the conduct 
of his business makes a contract or 
agreement with any other person, firm 
or corporation whereby the latter is re- 
quired or likely to be required to hire 
employes to engage in any of the haz- 
ardous employments mentioned in this 
chapter shall as part of such contract or 
agreement provide that compensation 
shall be paid or provided for such em- 
ployes pursuant to the provisions of this 
chapter and, if there be reason to be- 
lieve that such employing person, firm 
or corporation is financially irrespon- 
sible or likely to neglect insurance for 
the payment of compensation provided 
for by this chapter, shall within three 
days of the making of such contract 
notify the Industrial Commissioner of 
such contract and of the name and busi- 
ness address of such employing person, 
firm or corporation. Any person, firm 
or corporation who fails to make pro- 
vision for such compensation or any 
such contractor who fails so to notify 
the Industrial Commission shall be 
deemed the employer within the mean- 
ing of this chapter of all persons so 
hired. 

“Section 2—This act shall take effect 
immediately.” 





NEW ACCIDENT CLAUSES 





Aviation Hazard Covered; Medical and 
Surgical Treatment Must Fol- 
low Accident 





The Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters has recommend- 
ed to the companies the insertion of two 
clauses in all personal accident policies. 
The first clause refers to medical and 
surgical treatment: regarding a form 
of a “Medical and Surgical treatment 
clause” for insertion in all personal ac- 
cident insurance policies, the Bureau 
recommends: 

“This insurance shall not cover acci- 
dent, injury, disability, death or loss 
caused directly or indirectly by .medi- 
cal or surgical treatment except such 
as May result direct'y from surgical 
operations made necessary solely by 
injuries covered by this policy and per- 
formed within ninety days after date 
of accident.” 

In considering the aviation hazard, 
the bureau adopted the clause orig- 
inated by John E. Ahern, secretary, 
Accident Department, the Travelers, 
which is inserted in all Travelers acci- 
dent policies and which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Nor shall it cover any injury, fatal 
or non-fatal—sustained by the insured 
while in or on any vehicle or mechani- 
cal device for aeria! navigation or in 
falling therefrom or therewith or while 
operating or handling any such vehicle 
or device.” 





GET COLUMBIA CASUALTY 


The Columbia Casualty Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Pilcer & 
Frank as its general agents for Greater 
New York. This firm will operate the 
company’s agency through their estab- 
lished offices at 80 Maiden Lane, and 
will write automobile liability, work- 
men’s compensation, general, public, 
teams, elevator and contingent liability, 
steam boiler, plate glass, fly wheel and 
engine breakage, personal accident and 
pai. burglary and fidelity and surety 


Pilcer & Frank is a well-known firm 


having a considerable line of automo- 
dile business; 


THE McFADDEN JEWELRY LOSS 

Following the investigation made by 
insurance companies involved in the 
loss of jewels valued at $500,000 stolen 
from the home of George H. McFadden, 
Jr., in Philadelphia, last October, 
William E. Miler, an insurance ad- 
juster, declared last week that all mem- 
bers of the McFadden family were ab- 
solved from suspicion. The reason for 
this special investigation regarding 
members of the family is that Jeanne 
Auberiet, governess in the McFadden 
family at the time of the robbery, 
charged Mrs. McFadden and her moth- 
er with stealing the jewels. Mr. Miller 
said that the jewels were only part y 
covered by insurance, and that three 





companies had already paid Mr. Mc- 
Fadden $138,000 on the policies. 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 2, 1912, 
Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y. for April 1, 
1921. 
State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 
the editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Name of publisher, The Eastern Underwriter 
Company; post office address, 105 William St., 
New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City. Managing 
Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its mame and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 105 Wil- 
liam St., New York City; Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City; B. F. 
Hadley, 625 42nd St., Des Moines, Ia.; W. L. 
Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and Securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is....... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 

Clarence Axman, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1921. 

HARRY H. CONWAY. 

Notary Public Kings Co. No. 199. Kings Co. 
Reg. No. 1017. New York Co. Reg. No. 1155. 
New York Co. Clerks No. 271. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 





ELLSWORTH ENTERS’ BUSINESS 

F. H. Elsworth, Commissioner of In- 
surance of Michigan, will become first 
vice-president and director of agencies 
of the Detroit Bonding Company on 
April 30. Mr. Ellsworth has been In- 
surance Commissioner of Michigan for 
five years and last fall was elected 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 





Remove Compensation Commissioner 

Governor Frazier, of North Dakota, has 
removed L. J. Wehe as commissioner of 
the workmen’s compensation bureau. A 
big court fight has followed this. 





Help Wanted Male 


Large surety company 
wants experienced Burglary 
insurance underwriter. Must 
be man of education and 
tactful correspondent. State 
‘age, experience, and salary 
_expected. 
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The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 
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Will Sail in June 
J. G. Mays, secretary of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity, will sail for Europe 
early in June. While abroad he will 
visit the Home Office. Recently, Mr. 
Mays returned from:a-trip through the 
West. a ae 


Who Said the Amenities Were a Lost 
Art? 


Accompanying the statement of the 
First Reinsurance Company of Hart- 
ford is the following polite invitation, 
beautifully printed on a card: 

“The officers and directors of the 
First Reinsurance Company of Hartford 
invite your critical examination of the 
enclosed statement and will appreciate 
your consideration of this company 
when in need of re-insurance cover.” 

* + . 


Miss Zauner Joins Insurance Society of 
New York 

At the twentieth anniversary dinner 
of the Insurance Society, it was com- 
mented upon that while privilege of 
membership had been voted to women, 
none of the young lady clerks in insur- 
ance offices had taken advantage of that 
privilege. 

Since that meeting the first applica- 
tion has been received, and to Miss 
Minnie G. Zauner of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference be- 
longs the honor of having become the 
first member of her sex in the Society. 

Miss Zauner for some years was with 
the North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, and is now secretary to 
General Manager Young of the Con- 
ference. 

w e e 
Something Really Good 

The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation publishes a little safety 
organ which is as original as it is in- 
teresting. Each issue contains a worth 
while talk on safety subjects, cleverly 
couched in the language of a wise old 
traffic cop named “Dinny.” 

This genial fellow stands beside a 
traffic semaphore inscribed with the 
words “Always Be Careful” and through 
him as a mouthpiece the editor, W. Liv- 
ingston Larned, delivers his little ser- 
mon under the caption “Dinny the Cop 
Says—.” 

The object of these little talks is to 
prevent accidents, and if the readers 
of “Dinny the Cop’s” talks take heed 
of his wise counsel accidents are sure 
to decrease. 

* € x 
Goes With Bernhard Agency 

D’Arcy T. Kennedy has become asso- 
ciated with the Bernhard Agency, Inc., 
and will give his attention to develop- 
ment work. Mr. Kennedy was former- 
ly vice prepitent of we Gauvin Agency. 


Court of Appeals Rules that Stock- 
holder Can Recover For Injury 

The Court of Appeals handed down 
a decision on Monday which finally de- 
termines a much mooted question in 
the law of Workmen’s Compensation. 
The question involves the right of a 
stockho!der, holding controlling inter- 
est in a corporation to recover for in- 
juries received by him while working 
for the corporation. The question was 
determined in the case of “Melvin G. 
Hubbs vs. Addison Blectric Light & 
Power Company,” in Steuben County. 

Hubbs owned substantially all the 
stock in this Electric Light & Power 
Company and was secretary, treasurer 
and general manager. While he was ad- 
justing an electric light in the power 
house he slippéd and struck his back, 
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Chester M. Cloud 
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Automobile Dept. 





receiving injuries which it is alleged 
have paralyzed him. for life. 

State Industrial Commissioner Phil- 
lips made an award in that case, hold- 
ing that although Hubbs was general 
manager and practically owner of the 
corporation, he could recover compen- 
sation for any injuries that occurred 
to him while he was performing any of 
the work of an ordinary employe. 

The insurance company appealed and 
the decision was affirmed by the Appel- 
late Division and by the Court of Ap- 
peals, and the decision referred to set- 
tles the question concerning which the 
court decisions have heretofore con- 
flicted and entitles an officer of a cor- 
poration to receive compensation for 
injuries suffered by him while em- 
ployed in the plant, although he is the 
principal owner of the stock in the 
corporation. 

s s. 
Reduces Limits 

The Continental Casualty has re- 
duced the limits of monthly income in- 
demnity under some of its non-can- 
cellable forms, on account of the fact 
that much business has been submitted 
for large limits when the inspection re- 
ports clearly indicated that the earn- 
ings of the assured, exclusive of income 
from investments, were considerably 
less than permitted under the present 
limits. 

Under six of its policy forms it will 
hereafter allow $500 Hmit and under 
four forms $200 limit. The change is 
intended to do away with much unneces- 
sary medical and inspection expense, 
and also with a large percentage of re- 
jections, causing much disappointment 
to both agents and prospects. 

* “ * 


Higher Rates Will Not Solve Problem 

The reason that the Continental Cas- 
ualty has notified its agents that it has 
discontinued the writing of full cover- 
age automobile collision insurance, ef- 
fective April 1 for new business and 
May 1 for renewals, (only the $50 and 
$100 deductible forms will be written 
hereafter,) is that repeated increases in 
premium rates for full collision cover- 
age have not solved the problem, the 
only effect being to penalize the con- 
scientious assured. 

* « @ ° 


Uniform Automobile Bonds 

At a meeting of the Towner Bureau 
a subject that received much considera- 
tion was the automobile bond, indemni- 
fying the dealer against loss on the 
credit end of his business. Not all of 
the companies write this business, but 
those that do handle this coverage, in- 
sisted that a uniform bond be drawn up, 
with 33 1/3 per cent co-insurance, and 
that the companies agree to adopt a 
standard set of rates of underwriting 
to be promulgated on the experience of 
the various companies. A sub-committee 
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was appointed to look into the situa- 
tion and draw up the bond and also 
rates of underwriting. 
e e a 
Golfers’ Liability Policy 
John M. Riehle & Co., 68 William 
Street, are mailing this postal card to 
prospects: 

Golfers’ Liability Insurance. You 
are a golfer. You should indemnify 
yourself against loss or expense on 
account of injuries or death suffered 
by your caddy, club members, club 
employes, fellow players, the gen- 
eral public or any other person, by 
reason’ of your playing golf any- 
where in the United States. 

$20,000 for injuries or death to 
one person; and $30,000 on account 
of any one accident resulting in 
injuries and/or death to more than 
one person. Three years’ protection 
as above, premium $10. All we need 
is your name. Sign here and mail. 





CLAIM NOT SUSTAINED 





Employes Injured While On Way to 
Work Not Entitled to Work- 
men’s Compensation 





Injuries to employes while on -their 
way from their homes to their employ- 
ers’ places of business cannot be con- 
strued as arising out of or in the course 
of employment, according to the New 
York Court of Appeals, in deciding 
against the claim of a widow and her 
minor dependents for compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. The deceased was killed while 
going to work in an automobile owned 
by his employer and his family entered 
a claim that they were entitled to in- 
demnification. 

The “injuries did not arise out of 
and in the course of his employment,” 
the court held. “The risk involved in 
using the car to go to the place where 
he was employed on the occasion re- 
ferred to was no more a risk of the 
business of the employer than it would 
have been had he walked. The words 
‘arising out of and in the course of the 
employment’ have a clear and definite 
meaning, and relief can only be given 


when the injuries arise both out of and: 


in the course of the employment.” 
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Write For Territory 





Prejudice Caused By 
Treatment of Doctors 


RAPS PRIVATE COMPANIES 





Industrial Commissioner Sayer’s Talk 
On Compensation Law Before 
University Students 





Henry D. Sayer, New York State in- 
dustrial commissioner, in a talk before 
the class on commercial law, Univer- 

*sity of New York, said that doctors 
and laboring men are becoming an- 
tagonized towards stock insurance’ com- 
panies because of alleged unfair treat- 
mont of physicians. He said along this 

ne: 


“There is another function of the in- 
surance carrier that has grown up with 
practice under the law, but which was 
not clearly perceived when the law was 
first enacted. Section 13 provides !hat 
the employer shall promptly furaisn 
such medical care and treatment a: 
may be requested or required by the 
nature of the injury. This obligation 
is cast not upon the insurance carrier, 
but directly upon the empioyer. It was 
believed that by so doing, better medi- 
cal care would be obtained than by 
requiring it of the insurance carrier. 
But, as it has worked out, the insurance 
carrier, who has to foot the bills, con- 
trives to control the entire matter of 
medical treatment. The employer has 
practically nothing to say about desig 
nating the doctors, and the employe his 
still less to say. He must go to the 
doctor designated by the insurance car- 
rier, or pay for his own medical ex- 
pense. Most employes cannot afford 
the Juxury of having their own doctors 
at their own expense, and so they sub- 
mit. 


“It would seem to me that in the in- 
terest of fair administration the carricr 
should be particular® to see that any 
bill for medical services already ren- 
dered should be paid without technical 
quibble, provided only that the serv 
rendered was competent and adequa 
and the charge reasonable. The aii 
tude of some insurance carriers in *°- 
fusing to pay medical bills of ph) 
cians simply because they were ::\t 
authorized by them is creating a 5:d 
impression, and in part is responsi’ 'e 
for the unpopularity of the private |:- 
surance carrier. An ever growing nU”)- 
ber of physicians of good standing 2:4 
skill whose bills have either been ©: 
allowed or unfairly reduced, or th! 
patients taken away from them, ad) 
to the great number of dissatis‘d 
workmen, is creating a preju:e 
against the present method of hand! ig 
medical service under the compe! 5: 
tion law that sooner or later wy have 
to be reckoned with. I appreciate {\1t 
there is much more to the medi:! 
question than I have indicated, but t')° 
does not permit a fuller discussion »! 
it now,” 
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TO AMEND N. Y. STATE BILL 





Measure Introduced to Amend Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; Will 
Protect Employes 





The bill introduced by Assemblyman 
Harrington to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation law relative to insurance 
for the employe of a sub-contractor adds 
new Section 10-a, to follow Section 10, 
and reads as follows: 

“Section 10-a—Employes of a sub-con- 
tractor to be protected. Every person, 
firm or corporation who in the conduct 
of his business makes a contract or 
agreement with any other person, firm 
or corporation whereby the latter is re- 
quired or likely to be required to hire 
employes to engage in any of the haz- 
ardous employments mentioned in this 
chapter shall as part of such contract or 
agreement provide that compensation 
shall be paid or provided for such em- 
ployes pursuant to the provisions of this 
chapter and, if there be reason to be- 
lieve that such employing person, firm 
or corporation is financially irrespon- 
sible or likely to neglect insurance for 
the payment of compensation provided 
for by this chapter, shall within three 
days of the making of such contract 
notify the Industrial Commissioner of 
such contract and of the name and busi- 
ness address of such employing person, 
firm or corporation. Any person, firm 
or corporation who fails to make pro- 
vision for such compensation or any 
such contractor who fails so to notify 
the Industrial Commission shall be 
deemed the employer within the mean- 
ing of this chapter of all persons so 
hired. 

“Section 2—This act shall take effect 
immediately.” 





NEW ACCIDENT CLAUSES 





Aviation Hazard Covered; Medical and 
Surgical Treatment Must Fol- 
low Accident 





The Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters has recommend- 
ed to the companies the insertion of two 
clauses in all personal accident policies. 
The first clause refers to medical and 
surgical treatment: regarding a form 
of a “Medical and Surgical treatment 
clause” for insertion in all personal ac- 
cident insurance policies, the Bureau 
recommends: 

“This insurance shall not eover acci- 
dent, injury, disability, death or loss 
caused directly or indirectly by -medi- 
cal or surgical treatment except such 
as may result direct'y from surgical 
Operations made necessary solely by 
injuries covered by this policy and per- 
formed within ninety days after date 
of accident.” 

In considering the aviation hazard, 
the bureau adopted the clause orig- 
inated by John E. Ahern, secretary, 
Accident Department, the Travelers, 
which is inserted in all Travelers acci- 
dent policies and which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Nor shall it cover any injury, fatal 
or non-fatal—sustained by the insured 
while in or on any vehicle or mechani- 
cal device for aeria’ navigation or. in 
falling therefrom or therewith or while 
operating or handling any such vehicle 
or device.” 





GET COLUMBIA CASUALTY 


The Columbia Casualty Company an- 
hounces the appointment of Pilcer & 
Frank as its general agents for Greater 
New York. This firm will operate the 
company’s agency through their estab- 
lished offices at 80 Maiden Lane, and 
will write automobile liability, work- 
men’s compensation, general, public, 
teams, elevator and contingent liability, 
Steam boiler, plate glass, fly wheel and 
engine breakage, personal accident and 
eat, burglary and fidelity and surety 

s. 


Pilcer & Frank is a well-known firm 


having a considerable line of automo- 
dile business, 


. THE McFADDEN JEWELRY LOSS 


Following the investigation made by 
insurance companies involved in the 
loss of jewels valued at $500,000 stolen 
from the home of George H. McFadden, 
Jr., in Philadelphia, last October, 
William E. Miler, an insurance ad- 
juster, declared last week that all] mem- 
bers of the McFadden family were ab- 
solved from suspicion. The reason for 
this special investigation regarding 
members of the family is that Jeanne 
Auberiet, governess in the McFadden 
family at the time of the robbery, 
charged Mrs. McFadden and her moth- 
er with stealing the jewels. Mr. Miller 
said that the jewels were only party 
covered by insurance, and that three 





companies had already paid Mr. Mc- 
Fadden $138,000 on the policies. 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y. for April 1, 
1921. 
State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 
the editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Name of publisher, The Eastern Underwriter 
Company; post office address, 105 William St., 
New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City. Managing 
Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its mame and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 105 Wil- 
liam St., New York City; Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City; B. F. 
Hadley, 625 42nd St., Des Moines, Ia.; W. L. 
Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and Securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, .or other securities than as so 
stated by him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is...... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 

Clarence Axman, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1921. 

HARRY H. CONWAY. 

Notary Public Kings Co. No. 199. Kings Co. 
Reg. No. 1017. New York Co. Reg. No. 1155. 
New York Co. Clerks No. 271. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


. F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











Telephone:—John 5880 





MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY . 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 





ELLSWORTH ENTERS’ BUSINESS 

F. H. E’lsworth, Commissioner of In- 
surance of Michigan, will become first 
vice-president and director of agencies 
of the Detroit Bonding Company on 
April 30. Mr. Ellsworth has been In- 
surance Commissioner of Michigan for 
five years and last fall was elected 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 





Remove Compensation Commissioner 

Governor Frazier, of North Dakota, has 
removed L. J. Wehe as commissioner of 
the workmen’s compensation bureau. A 
big court fight has followed this. 





Help Wanted Male 


Large surety company 
wants experienced Burglary 
insurance underwriter. Must 
be man of education and 
tactful correspondent. State 
‘age, experience, and salary 
expected. 

Address Box 2 


The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 




















American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 








New York City 
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Incorporated 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 
110 William Street, New York City 


Statement December 31, 1920 











Assets Liabilities 

Re ok ME CES ons oop cee om owe *$1,739,443.16 Unearned Preminms .i...<;... ies: sie «005 00 $4,012,078.13 
Other Bonds and Stocks............. *5,853,010.00 Losses in Process of Adjustment....... 1,004,112.63 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage........ 132,456.18 All other. Liabilities... 3553 0.60. 0020 oe 175,041.25 
ee SN NED oe «5 opis e sore eses's ope 780,864.18 CREE oe cick so coy wees an $2,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection..... 772,071.94 TINGE SU PNUS: on Sane eis 2,126,772.42 
NE SNS ow inns wis <inatiiy' niet 20,226.95 
PCUOUTOROR TIE aii ia < cin vies oie cient ow 19,332.02 Surplus to Policyholders.............. 4,126,772.42 

$9,318,004.43 $0,318,004.43 














*New York Insurance Department Valuation of Securities Used. 
+After the transfer of $500,000 from Surplus to Capital Account 
and including $125,000 paid in Cash on Capital Increase 























June, 1920. 
Aucustus S. HutcHINns 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Officers 
Joun A. Forster, President 
J. Lester’ Parsons . - - First Vice-President James H. ACKERMAN iN” a . Third Vice-President 
Rupotew O. HavuBoip - - Second Vice-President Davip G. WAKEMAN_~ - - - - - - Secretary 
Organized 1824 
ee Lal 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
of New York 
110 William Street, New York City 
Statement, December 31, 1920 
Assets : Liabilities 
ak, a ae ONO... «<i at akareae $5 $ 2,161,664.83 Unearned Premiums ................ $ 6,882,773.36 
*Other Bonds and Stocks............ 7,348,300.00 Losses in Process of Adjustment..... 1,184,390.00 
BT I onus & cnn. dih eRe ee} 6 ods 44,400.00 AH Other LaQRGises « <5: 6 <.4:s 66:4,000-+ 244,020.04 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage........ 508,453.74 Capital | sieves. ca oa eden $1,400,000.00 
NE TON 6 ois vida dp Racee he we 3,000.00 Net . Serge 0 01:4 nesoee 2,878,546.97 
Ge (Cae NE cb bk i de> Shaw ee eins 926,333.76 : 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... 1,371,480.19 Surplus to Policyholders............. 4,278,546.97 
Bilis. WeCCivale . «in. es cece aw ees 128,760.98 
Interest Due and Accrued............ 33,003.87 
Reinsurance Due on Paid Losses...... 64,333.00 
$12,589,730.37 | $12,589,730.37 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation of Securities Used. 


Officers 
Georce R. Branson, President 
J. Lester Parsons, Vice-President 
Cartes A. Norris - - - - - , Vice-President MortTiMer L. ALLEN - - - ‘=, Wice-President 
Davin J. Burtis - - - - - Vice-President Ernest L. ALLEN - - - - be 43 Vice-President 


Frank L. Garpner - - - - = Vice-President Davip G. WAKEMAN . ag Te TS ES oehary 
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